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2 plant or flower but is the gift of Nature. The firſt can 
oaly reduce the beauties of the lanter into a mage ob- 
TD — Abd per- 

why moſt Criticks are inclined prefer 
a. and methodical genius to a great and fruit- 
Fro] | one, is, becauſe they find it eafier for themſchves. 
purue their obſervations through. an uniſorm ag 
nn E 


KEE wikd Paradiſe, where if we. 
all the beauties ſo det) as in an oadered. 
Garden, ** quly docauſe the number of them is inch 
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der parts of it, to which he takes care to give atiaQure 


of that principal one. For example, the main choraters 
of Ulyſſes and Neftor coofilt in wiſdom: and they are diſ- 
tin in this, that the wiſdom of ono is artificig/ and va- 


rious, of the other natural, open and reguler. But they 
| have, beſides, charaters of courage; andthisquality alſo | 


tales a different turn in each from the difference of his 
prudence: for one in the war depends flill upen ci 
the other upon 
duce inflances of theſe kinds. The charactem oſ Yirgi/ 
are far from ftriking us in this open manner; they lie 
in a great det hidden and \ndaftipguiſhed, and where 
they are marked moſt evidently, affect us not in pro- 
portion to thoſe of Homer. His charaQters of valour are 
mach alike; even that of Tum ſeems no way pecu- 
Kar, but as tis in i ſuperior degree; and we fee nothing 

that differences the courage of leu, from that of 
_ Sergeſibar, Chanthus, or the reſt. In like manger it 
| andy be remarks of Statizs's heroes, that an air of 
impetuofity runs thro' them all; the ſame hemd and 
favage courage appears in his Copenear, Tydews, 
he. „They have a parity of character, 


which" makes them ſeem brothers of one family. I 


8 
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or diſagree with the maupers of choſe who unter them. 
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perfuſion, ot = hear? Nay; he net coly gives us the 
full proſpc& of chings, bur ſeveral unexpected peculi- 
- aritins _ rn es jr ft 


ebe 
.that no ene beam a- likeneſs to-ancther ; ſuch 
different kinds of deaths, that no two berees are 
— wounded in the Game manner; and fuck a profixfion 
3s noe near chat number of Images and deferiptions.in 
© grant quantity out of him: And it js evident of Virgil 
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from the principal aQtion or figure. As « Metaphor 
EE 


criptien. 

La if we confider his r , weſhall be 
milie whit a ſhare of praiſe i due to. his kivencion 
In that.” He wadnot fitely'd with his languige as he 
' Gund it ſettled in any one part of Greete,. but ſearch- 
" ed thite” dialet?; with this particular view, 
to beautify and! peel his nambers: He confider'd 


What he moſt af ed wanthe Fon, Which has a 
peculiar ſweetneſs from its never uſing contractioms, 
 and-from- it» euftom of reſolving the diphthongy into 
wo ſyllables; ſoa» to make the words open them- 
faves. with. « more: ſpreading and. fonoruus fluency. 
"With this he: might the Ae contraftivns, the 
broader Dr, and" the” folhltr ae, which often 
njotls is aſpirat, or tabs off is accent and com- 
| this variety: by altering ſome: letters with the 
of poetry. Thus his meaſures, inflead of be- 

| * kis ſenſe, were always in readineſs to 
mn along with the wanmch. of his rapture, and even 

to give a:fanher regreſemation of bis notions, in the 
of their ſounds ta · hat they fignify'd. 
Out of all theſe he had. der d that harmony, which 
"the e car in the world. This is fo great a tuch, 
that whoever will but conſul the tune of his verſes, 
eren without underflanding them (with the ſame ſort 
"of Gligence” —_— 


xvi. vn en. 


dich Fes the charter of rack par of Ki wok; 
apd accordingly we find it to have made his fable more 
———— then any erhet; bs monners more 
Ives an firenghy marked, his ſpeeches more afecting 


und trinyfu/ted, his ſentiments more wares and fab- 


7 — thet, nad 1 
2 r 
. F 
dne 
„Aer we n ever e world in more than 


Sx ne faculty, and ns Homer bes dene this in invention, 


inn Net 'that we are to think 
mau uu judgment, becauſe Yirgil had it in a 
| | more extinent degree; or that Yirgif wanted invention, 
| becauſe Some? peu a larger ſhare of : Each of 
theſe great authors' had more of doch than perhaps 
nr man beſides, and are caly faid to have lefs in 
compariſon with one another. Homer was the great- 
er eien i the better artifl. In one we muſt 
_ admive the mas, in dhe other the work. , Homer ar- 
ries and tranſports us with a commanding impetuofity, 
| - FIegi/ Teqds us. with an aitrafiive majeſty; Homer 
| 2 


* 


* 
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| exceſs of is; theſe ſeemin,; deſefs will be found up- 
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thought the due proportion of parts, to become mire- 
ales in the whole 7 dad like the oli Heroes of that 
n ſeries of glorious and inimitable performances. Thus 
four bac his Proting borfer, and Firgil his myrthes 
difilling Mend, where the- lanter has not fo much 26 
eohtriv'd — intervention of a Deity to ſave the 


. deifanc wot invinden, that his &- 
miſts base been thought 190. exuberant and ſull of 
_ circumſtances. The force of -this facuky is ſeen in 
nothing mene, then in its inability to confine icfelf to 
_ thine fingle circumſtance upon which the 
n 

mal images, which" however are fo. manng's as 
nat to overpower the main one. His fimilied ave like 
piſtures, - where the principal Sgure has not only ins 


poopenion given agreeable to the eriginal, but is alſo. | 
The 


ſet of with or,, trnaments and 
fame will account for: his mainer of heaying a num- 
der of compuriſcas together in one breath, when his 
fancy ſaggeſted to: him as once fo many various and | 
_ correſþoadent images. © The rexder will eafily extend 
this pbſhrvation to more objeCtions of the fame kind: 
— there ave hers which ſeem rather to charge 
him wih a deſect or:narrowneſs of gen, than an 


—_— — 4 
the times he Id in! Suck are his 


tm of the Gods, and the-vicious and i man- 
8 8 ſollowing 
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world. By :this aigzas alone 
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Kill continues ſuperior to them. A cooler . 
apgrov'd in 
the eyes of one fort of Cricichs: bus that wamah of 
fancy will carry the loudeſt and univerſal applauſes, 


which holds the heart of a reader under the fironget 


of poetry, but excel all the invemors of other te in 
this, hat he has the buen of thoſe 
who fucceeded him. What he has done - admitted no 
_ encreaſe, it only leſt room for cui or regule- 
ten. He ſhewed all the french of fancy at once; 
| andif he has failed in fome of his flights, it was hue 
becauſe be ed every thing. A work of this 
kind feeme like A mighty Tree-which . riſes from the 
moſt vigereus ſeed, is improv'd with induſtry, Bouriſh- 
en and proguces the fineſt fault; nanre and art con- 
_ Tpire to raiſe it, pleaſure and profit; join tw make it | 
" valuable: and they whe fiad the jufiefs fauks, have 
only faid, that a few branches. (which run hexainnc © 
F 
J ; 
| Having now ſpoken of the beauties and defefts of - 
Rr ombaite. 20. wem-of haromntiaien, 


' with the fame view to the chief charateriftick. - >... 


far as that is ſeen. in the main parts of the Poon, fach 
28 the fable, manners. and ſentiments, no; tranſlator 
can prejudice it but by wilful omiſſtom or contrati- 
ons. As it alſo breaks out in every particular image, 
deſcription, and fimile; whoever lefiens or too. much 


is the firſt grand duty of an interpreter to give his 
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vintey face theſe tal Lekls own, due hookers be 
methods may af- 


Feral 


Bens I know no Menzer oe n 16 ke, but 


been mene men miſlad in former times by a ſerviteGuil 


| ftherence 20; the letter, thanchave been-deludtdin 


regal. wit is moſt likely to-expire in his mn ing. 
| However; it is his faſeſt way to be content with pre- 
des to be more thas he finds his author is, in 


rade; and n is what Homer will reach ws, if we will 


ours by a chimerical infolent hope of eg and im- 
proving heirauthor. It is not to be doubted that the 


avy plnticular place. "Ties great ſecret in writing to 


but follow modeſtly in dis foorſteps. Where his dic- 
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tion is bold and lofiy, let us raiſe ours as high as we 


incurring the cenſure of a mere E Critick.. No- 
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can; but where his is plain and humble, we ought 
not to be deterr'd from imitating him by the fear of 


thing that belongs to Homer ſeems to have been more 
commonly miſtaken than the juft pitch of his ſtyle: 
Some of his tranſlators having ſwell d into fuſtian in 
2 proud confidence of the ſublime; others ſunk into 
flatneſs in a cold and timorous notion of fcity. 
Methinks I ſee theſe different followers of Homer, 


and hounds (the certain figns of falſe mettle) others 
flowly and fervilely creeping in his train, while the 
Poet himſelf is all the time proceeding with an ur- 
affected and equal majeſty before them. However 
than frigidity : No author is ts be envy'd for fuch 
commatiiine che thay Wil ty Gf Gale of 
ſtyle, which his friends muſt agree together to cal 
. und the reſt of the world will call dulnef 
There is a graceful and dignify'd fimplicity, as well 

a bald and ſordid one, which differ as much from 
ad the air of a plain man from that of a 
to 

all. 


as 

floven: 'Tis one thing to be trick'd up, and another 
not to be dreſs'd at Simplicity is the mean be. 
tween oftentation and ruſticity. 

This pure and noble ſimplicity is no where in ſuch 


perfection as it is the Scripture and our Author. 
all reſpect 


in 

with to the inſpir'd 

writings, divine Spirit made uſe of no other 

words but what were intelligible and common to men 

at that time, and in that part of the world; and as 
Vor- I. B Hamer 


One may affirm, 
that the 
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with what has been obſerv'd of the parity 
of ſome of his thoughts) may methinks induce a 
tranflator on the one hand to give into ſeveral of 


thoſe general phraſes and manners of expreſſion, | 


which have attain'd a veneration even in our language 
from being uſed in the Old Teſtament ; as on the other 
to avoid thoſe which have been appropnated to the 
Divinity, and in a manner conſigned to myſtery and 
For a further preſervation of this air of fimplicity, 
particular care ſhould be taken to expreſs with all 
plainneſs thoſe moral ſentences and proverbial ſpeeches, 
which are ſo numerous in this Poet. They have ſome- 
thing venerable, and as I may ſay oracular, in that 
unadorned gravity and ſhortneſs with which they are 
delivered: a grace which would be entirely loſt by 
endeavouring to give them what we call a more inge- 
nious (that is a more modern) rn 
the mixture of ſome Greciſms and old 
words after the manner of Millan, if done without 
too much affectation, might not have an ill effect in 
a verſion of this particular work, which moſt of any 
other ſeems to require a venerable antique caft. But 
certainly the uſe of modern terms of war and govern- 
ment, ſuch as platoon, campagne, junto, or the hike 
(into which ſome of his tranſlators have fallen) can- 
not be allowable; thoſe only excepted, without 
which it is impoſſible to treat the ſubjefts in any 
living language. T 
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ed one, the courſe to be taken is obvious. 
Some that cannot be ſo turned as to preſerve their 
full image by one or two words, may have juſtice done 
them by circumlocution ; as the epithet croorPvarcs to 
a mountain, would appear lutle or ridiculous tranſ- 
lated literally /caf-/baking, but affords a majeſtic idea 
in the periphraſis, The Hy mountain ſhakes his 
fications, may receive an advantage by a judicious va- 
riation according to the occaſions on which they are 
introduced. For example, the epithet of Apollo, 
s, or far-ſhooting, 1s capable of two explica- 
tions; one literal in reſpect of the darts and bow, the 
gard to the rays of the ſun: Therefore in ſuch places 
B 2 where 


44.4 
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where Apallb is repreſented as a God in perſon, I 
would uſe the ſormer interpretation, and where the 
effects of the ſun are deſcribed, I would make choice 
of the latter. Upon the whole it will be neceſſary 
to avoid that perpetual repetition of the ſame epithets 
which we find in Hamer, and which, tho' it might 
be accommodated (as has. been already ſhewn) to the 
ear of thoſe times, is by no means ſo to ours: But 
one may wait for opportunities of placing them, where 
they derive an additional beauty from the occafions on 
which they are employed; and in doing this properly, 

a tranſlator may at once ſhew his fancy and his judg- 
ment. , 

As for Homer's repetitions, we may divide them into 
three ſorts: of whole narrations and ſpeeches, of fin- 
gle ſentences, and of one verſe or hemiſtich. I hope 
it is not impoſſible to have ſuch a regard to theſe, as 
neither to loſe ſo known a mark of the author on the 
one hand, nor to offend the reader too much on the 
other. The repetition is not ungraceful in thoſe 
ſpeeches where the dignity of the ſpeaker renders it 
a ſort of inſolence to alter his words; as in the meſ- 
ſages from Gods to men, or from higher powers to 
inferiors in concerns of ſtate, or where the ceremonial 
ſeems to require it, in the ſolemn forms of 
prayers, oaths, or the like. In other caſes, I believe 
the beſt rule is to be guided by the nearneſs, or dif- 
tance, at which the repetitions are placed in the oripi- 
nal : When they follow too cloſe one may vary the 
but it is a queſtion whether a profeſſed 
tranſlator be authorized to omit any: If they be te- 
dious, the author is to anſwer for it. 


It 
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It only remains to ſpeak of the verfcation. Ho- 
mer (23 has been ſaid) is perpetually applymg the 
ſound to the ſenſe, and varying it on every new ſub» 
jet. This is indeed one of the moſt exquiſite bean- 


ties of poetry, and attainable by very few: I only 
know Homer eminent for it in the Greet, and Firgil 
in Latin. I am ſenfible it is what may ſometimes 
| happen by chance, when a writer is warm; and. fully 
poſſeſt of his image: however it may be reaſonably 
believed they defigned this, in whoſe verſe it ſo m- 
niſeſſly appears in a ſuperior degree to all others. 
Few readers have the ear to be judyes of it, but thoſe 
who have will ſee I have endeavoured at this beauty. 

Upon the whole, I muſt confeſs myſelf utterly in- 
capable of doing juſtice to Homer. I attempt him in 
out much vanity, of giving a more tolerable copy of 
him than any entire tranflation in verſe has yet done. 
We have only thoſe of Chapman, Hobbes, and Ogilby. 
Chapman has taken the advantage of an immeaſurable 
jp penny ap. es — 
the Tas iam intcpotaiiee of four avis Kama 
and I remember one in the thirteenth book of the 
Gayer, V. 312. where he has ſpun twenty verſes 
out of two. He is often miſtaken in ſo bold a man- 
ner, that one might think he deviated on purpoſe, if 
he did not in other places of his notes infiſt ſo much 
upon verbal trifles. He appears to have had a ſtrong 


author, infomuch as to promiſe in his rhyming pre- 


Ace, a poem of the myſteries he had revealed in Ho- 
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mer; and perhaps he endeavoured to ſtrain the obvi- 
ous ſenſe to this end. His expreſſion is involved in 


— a fault for which he was remarkable in his 


original writings, as in the tragedy of Buffy i An- 
beife, &c. In a word, the nature of the man may 


account for his whole performance; for he appears 
from his preface and remarks to have been of an ar- 
rogant turn, and an enthuſiaſt in poetry. His own 
boaft of finiſhed half the Ila in leſs than 
was performed. But that which is to be allowed him, 


and which very much contributed to cover his defects, 


3a daring fiery ſpirit that animates his tranſlation, 
which is like what one would imagine Ho- 
f 
of diſcretion. 

Hobber has given us a correct explanation of the 
ſenſe in general, but for particulars and circumſtances 
he continually lops them, and often omits the moſt 
beautiful. As for its being eſteemed a cloſe tranſlati- 
on, I doubt not many have been led into that error 
by the ſhortneſs of it, which proceeds not from the 
whole fimilies and ſentences, and is now and then 
guilty of miſtakes, into which no writer of his learn- 
ing could have fallen, but thro' careleflnefs. His po- 
etry, as well as Opilby's, is too mean for criticiſm. 

It is a great loſs to the poetical world that Mr. Dry- 
den did not live to tranſlate the 7/iad. He has left us 


only the firſt book, and a ſmall part of the fixth; in 


which if he has in ſome places not truly interpreted 
the ſenſe, or preſerved the antiquities, it ought to be 
excuſed 
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ende dim. bee Bender 8 
ther from his own text, than from any commentaries, 
how learned ſoever, or whatever figure they may make 
in the eſtimation of the world; to conſider him at- 
tentively in compariſon with Virgil above all the an- 
theſe, the iſhop of Cambray's T clemachus may 
give him the trueſt idea of the ſpirit and turn of our 
author, and Baſ a admirable treatiſe of the Epic po- 
em the juſteſt notion of his defign and conduct. But 
after all, with whatever judgment and ſtudy a man 
may proceed, or with whatever happineſs he may per- 
form ſuch a work, he muſt hope to pleaſe but a few; 
thoſe only who have at once a taſte of poetry, and 
competent learning. For to ' ſatisfy ſuch that want 
ER ER. fince 
2 mere modern wit can like nothing that is not mo= 
dern, and a pedant nothing that is not Greet. | 
What I have done is ſubmitted to the public, from 
whoſe opinions I am prepared to learn; tho I fear 
no judges fo little as our beſt poets, 
ſenfible of the weight of this taſk. As for the worſt, 
whatever they ſhall pleaſe to ſay, they may give me 
ſome concern as they are unhappy men, but none as 
they are malignant writers. I was guided in this 
 tranſfation by judgments very different from theirs, 
and by perſons for whom they can have no kindneſs 
if an old obi be true, that the ſtrongeſt an- 
tipathy in the world is that of fools to men of wit. 
Mr. Addiſon was the firſt whoſe advice determined 
me to undertake the taſk, who was pleaſed to write 
to me on that occaſion in ſuch terms as I cannot re- 
peat 


\ 


who are moſt 
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peat without vanity. I. was obliged to Sir Richard 
Steele for a very early recommendation of my under- - 


taking to the publick.. Dr. yt promoted my in- 
tereſt with that warmth wich which be always Terves - 


mucl Garth are what I never knew wanting on any 


criticiſms,.. of Mr. 


ſake of the world he had 
I muſt add the names of Mr. Rowe and Dr. Parnell, 
tho' I ſhall take a farther opportunity of doing juſtice 
panegyrick) is no leſs. extenfive than his: learning. 
The favour of. theſe gentlemen is not entirely unde- - 
ſerved by one who bears them ſo true an affeftion. 
But what enn I ſay of the honour ſo many of the Great 
have done. me, while the frf# zames of the age ap- 
pear as my ſubſcribers, and the moſt diſtinguiſhed pa- 


ragers? Among theſe it is a particular pleaſure to me 
to find that my higheſt obligations are to ſuch who 


his Grace the. Duke of Buckingham 
I ſhould undertake the Author to whom he has given 
(la his excellent Eſay) the fineſt praiſe he ever yet. 


Read Hamer once, and you can read ms more ; : 
For all Books elſe appear ſo mean, ſo pror, 
Verſe will ſeem Proſe ; but till perfiſt to read,” 


Bs That 


his friend. The hamanity and frankneſs:of Sir Sa-., 


ſure, the many. friendly. offices, as- well as fincere 
Congreve, who had led me the war 
in tranſlating ſome parts of Homer, as I with for the 
me in the ref. - 


trons and .ornaments of learning as my chief encou- 


have. done moſt honour to the name of Poet: That, 
was not diſpleaſed : 


iv PARLPFACE 


That the Earl of Halifax was one of the firſt to fa- 
vour me, of whom it is hard to ſay whether the ad- 
vancement of the polite arts is more owing to his ge- 
nero or his 'example. That ſuch a genius as my 
Lord Bolingbroke, not more diſtinguiſhed in the great 
? ſeenes of buſineſs, than in all the uſeful and enter- 
taining parts of learning, has; not refuſed to be the 
critick of theſe ſheets, and the patron of the- writer. 
And that ſo excellent an imitator of H mer as the no- 
ble author of the Tragedy of H.raic Love, has con- 
to my attempting the ad. I cannot deny myſelf 
the pride of conſeſfing, that T have had the advan- 
tage not ouly of their advice for the conduct in gene- 
ral, but their correction of ſeveral particulars of this 
tranſlation. 

I could fay a great deal of the pleaſure of being 
diſtinguiſhed by the Earl of Carnarvon, but it is al- 
molt abſurd to particularize any one generous action 
In a whoſe whole life is a continued ſeries of 
them. The Right Honourable Mr. Stanho e, the 
preſent Secretary of State, will pardon wy defire of 


affair. The particular zeal of Mr. Harcourt (the fon 
of the late Lord Chancellor) gave me a proof how 
much I am honoured in a ſhare of his friendſhip. I 
muſt attribute to the ſame motive that of ſeveral 
* others of my friends, to whom all acknowledgments 
rng of a fami- 
har correſſ : And I am fatisfied I can no way 
bates ig man of Ger va, ths by wy See 


having it known that he was pleaſed to promote this 


kd 


bh oc A. „ Lt. ARR MS. ro. Gino Bras » 
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youth that are 


ter 2 manner neither 


* 


circle of follies, af- 
unuſeful to others, or dq 


AN 


TT HERE is fomething in the mind of man, which. 
goes beyond bare curiofity, and even carries us on to 
a ſhadow of friendſhip with thoſe great genms's whom 
we have known to excel in former ages. Nor will it 
appear leſs to any one, who confiders how much it 
partakes of the nature of friendſhip; how it com- 
pounds itſelf of an admiration raiſed by what we meet 
with concerning them; a tendency to be farther ac-. 
quainted with them, by gathering every circumſtance. 
of their lives; a kind of in their com- 
pany, when we retire t6 enjoy what they have left; 
an union with them in thoſe ſentiments they approve; 
and an endeavour to defend them, when we think 
they are injuriouſly attacked, or even ſometimes with 
tos partial an affection. | 


2 AN ESSAY ON HOWE RK. 
There is alſo.in mankind a ſpirit of envy or oppo» 
fuion, which makes them uneaſy to ſee others of the. 
ſame ſpecies ſeated far above them in a- ſort of per- 
fpttion. And this at leaſt fo far as regards the fame 
of writers, has not always been known to die with a 
and weak conjeRtures; ſo that his name, which is not 
to be forgotten, . ſhall be preſerved. only to be. ftained 
and blotted. The which was carried on 
between the author: and his enemies; . while he was 
Kring, . ſhall ſtill be kept on ſoot; not entirely upon 
his own account,, but. on theirs- who live. after him; 
ſome being fond to praiſe extravagantly, and others. 
as raſhly eager to contradi& his admizers. This pro- 
ceeding, on both fides, gives us an image of the firſt: 
deſcriptions-of. war, ſuch as che I affords; where 
a Hero diſputes: the field with. an army. till it is his 
time to die, and then the battle, which we. expected 


ky — * 4 low kind of taſte, who, . 
without: any malignity te: the. character of a. great 
author, leſſen the dignity of their ſubject by infiſting. 
it the part of an hiſtorian 0 omit nothing they meet 

with, concerning hin; and gather every _ 


* 
* ; 
— 
5 


ies, and to get above that imperfect 
| ſubjeR, which little writers fall into; who propoſe 
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of a figure, Ul they fink the grandeur of the whole, 
by finiſhing every thing with the neateſt want of 


Befides theſe, there are a fourth ſet of men, who 
pretend to diveſt themſelves of partiality on both. 
idea of their 


to themſelves a calm ſearch after truth, and a rational. 
adherence to probability in their hiſtorical collections: 
Who neither wiſh to be led into the fables of poetry, 
vor are willing to Tupport the falſhoods of a malig- 
nant criticiſm ; but, endeavouring to ſteer in a middle. 
way, have obtained a character of failing leaſt in the 
choice of materials for hiſtory, tho: drawn from the 
darkeſt ages. | 

Being therefore to write ſomething concerning a 
Life, which there is little proſpect of our knowing, 
after it has been the fruitleſs inquiry of ſo many ages, 
and which has however been thus differently treated 
by hiſtorians, I ſhall endeavour to ſpeak of it not as 
a certainty, but as the tradition, opinion, or collection 
of authors, who have been fuppoſed to write of Ho- 
mer in theſe four preceding methods; to which we 
alſo ſhall add ſome farther conjectures of our own. 
After his life has been thus rather talked of than wric- 
ten, I ſhall conſider him hiftorically as an author, 
with regard to thoſe works which he has left behind 
eſteem they have obtained in different periods of time, 
and regulate our preſent opinion of them, by a view 
of that age in which they were writ. 


We 


4 AN ESSAY ON HOME R. 


I. I. If we take a view of Homer in: 


mer, which are admiration of the ancient heathens 


| the qe of has occafioned,. we find them running 


extravagant to ſuperſtition, and multiply d and in- 
admiration. dependent on one another, in the dif- 


of. fable. 


We have one in ZEuſtathine moſt firangely 


cering Homer's birth and infancy. That © he was 


2 


* brought up by a daughter of Orus, the prieſt of 
*, who was herſelf a propheteſa, and from whoſe 
*- breaſts drops of honey would frequently diſtil into 
* the mouth. of the infant. In the nighttime the 


* firſt ſounds he uttered were the notes of nine ſeve- 
__©* ral birds; in the morning he was ſound playi 


* be performed in obedience to her i 
« related all theſe things 


„ played with him 


* Anibrefia to Tapiter.” 
One 


* Euſtathius is d 12. 


with nine doves-in the bed: The Sn, who at- 
* tended him, uſed to be ſeized with a poetical fury, 
* a nnd vethe, in which fre commanded De- 
* maſageras to build.a temple. to the Muſes : This 
and 
| to the child when he was 
* grown. up; who, .iu memory of the dores which 
during his infancy, has- in his- 
© warks preferred this bird to the honour of bringing 


„„ 
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One would think a ftory of this nature, ſo fit for 
age to talk of, and infancy to hear, were incapable 
| of being handed down to us. But we find the tradi 
tion again taken up to be heightened in one part, and 
carried forward in another. Helioderus, who had 
heard of this claim which Zeypt put in ſor Homer, 
endeavours to ſtrengthen it by naming Thebes for the 
particular place of his birth. He allows too, that a 
according to the opinion of ent. was Mercury : 
He fays, * That when the Prieſt was celebrating the 
«+ Rites of his country, and therefore flept with his 
« wife in the Temple,the God had knowledge of her, 
„and begot Homer : That he was born with tufis of 
| * hair on his f thigh; as a fign of unlawful gene- 
kation, from whence he was called Homer by the 
nations through which he wandered: That he bum- 
% ſelf was the occaſion why this ſtory of his divine 
extraction is unknown; becauſe he neither told his 
% name, race, nor country, being aſhamedof his exile, , 
to which his reputed father drove him from among 
the conſecrated youths, on account of that mark, 
„ which their Priefts eſteem d a teflimony of an in- 
* ceftuous birth.” | F * 

Theſe are the extravagant ſtories by which men, 
who have not been able to expreſs how much they 
admire him, tranſcend the bounds of probability to 


comes dazaled with the fight of his performances, 


laſes the common idea of a * 


„ Heliod. ZEthiop. L 3. F#*Ognpics Femur. 
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der of perſsctiom: It ſees nothing lefs chan a God 
worthy to be his Father, nothing leſs than a Prophe- 
tefs deſerving to be his Nurſe; and, growing unwil- 
lng that he ſhould be ſpoken of in a language be- 
neath ies imaginations, delivers fables in the place of 
But whatever has thus been offered to ſupport the 
claim of Age, they who plead for Greece are not 


role with a refinement above that of their maſters, 
and frequently the veil of ſiction is wrought fine 
enough to be ſeen through, ſo that it hardly hides the 
meaning it is made to cover, from the ſirſt glance of 
the imagination. For a proof of this, we may men- 
Homer's, in the * Greek treatiſe of the contention- 
between him and Hſad, and but little varied by the 
relation of it in Seida:. 


« The Pozt Linus (ſay they) was born" of Seb. 


_ * and Th&:5f the danghter of Neptune. Piru of 
 * Linus: Ocagrus of King Pierus and the Nymph. 
« Methone : Orpheus of Ocagrus and the Muſe Cal. 


e. From Orphous came Othrys ; from him Har- 


* 2 N 
* Perſes had Mun, on whoſe _— 
« river Maler begot Homer.” 


Hers: 


Ae Head. 


7 


ſ 


wo 


to be accuſed for coming ſhort of it. Their fancy 
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daughter Critheis, the 
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tion of this nature, to turn ſuch 
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Here we behold a wonderful genealogy, contrived 
induftriouſly to raiſe our idea to the higheſt, where 


Gods, Goddeſſes, Muſes, Kings, and Poets link in 2 
deſcent; nay, where Poets are made to depend, as it 


weꝛre, in cluſters upon the ſame flalk beneath one 


another. If we confider oo that Harmonides is de- 
rived from harmony, Philoterpus from love of delight, 
i and Pucamede from prudence ; it may 
aw; + ta" but the inventors meant, by a fle- 


qualifications into 
perſons as were agreeable to his character, for whom 
the line was drawn: So that every thing, divine or 
great, will thus come together by the extravagant 
of fancy, while it turns ſelf ſometimes to 
admiration, and ſometunes to allegory. | 
 Afcer this ſabulous tree of his pedigree, we may 
which, tho it differs in a circumſtance from what has 
been here delivered, yet carries on the ſame air, and 
regards the ſame traditions. There is a ſhort life of 
Homer attributed to Plutarch, wherein a third part 
of Ariſtotle on poetry, which now loſt, is quoted 
for an account of his uncommon birth, in this man- 
ner. At the time when Neleus, the ſon of Cadrur, 
led the colony which was ſent into Joria, there was 
* in the iſland of Þo a young girl, compreſſed by a 
* Genius, who to aſſociate with the Muſes, 
and ſhare in their conſoris. She, finding herſelf 
« with child, and being touched with the ſhame of 
« what had happened to her, removed from thence 
* to a place called Zgina. There ſhe was taken in 
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* an excurſion made by robbers, and being brought 
* to Smyrna, which was then under the Lydians, they 

* pave her to Mun the King, who married her up- 
* on account of her beauty. But while ſhe walked 
on che bank of the river Mal, ſhe brought forth 


In his life the moſt general 
his blindneſs, yet there are ſome who will not allow 
even this to have happened after the manner in which 
it falls upon other men: Chance and fickneſs are ex- 
cluded; nothing lefs than Gods and Heroes muſt be 
villhly concemed about hin. Thus we find among 
the different accounts which * Hermias has colleted 
concerning his blind:.<fs, that when Homer reſolved. 
to write of Achilles, he had an exceeding defire to fill 
his mind with a juſt idea of fo. glorious a Hero: 
Wherefore, having paid all due honours at his tomb, 
ke intreats that he may obtain a fight of him, The 
hero grants his Poet's petition, and riſes in a glorious 


ſuit of armour, which caft ſo unſufferable a ſplendor, 


that 
+ ® Hermias is Fhed. Plat. Leo Allat. de Patr, Hom: c. 10. 


en "x A 


2 blindneſs by too intenſe an application while he 
letting us into the 
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that Homer loſt his eyes, while he gazed for the en- 
of his notions. 

If this be any thing more than a mere fable, one 

would be apt to imagine it inſinuated his contracting 


wrote his ad. But it is a very pompous way of 
of ſo ſhort a truth : It 
looks as if men imagined the lives of poets ſhould be 
poetically written; that to ſpeak plainly of them, 
were to ſpeak contemptibly; or that we debaſe them, 


| when "they are placed in leſs glorious company than 


fond to celebrate. We may however in ſome mea- 
ſure be reconciled to this laſt idle fable, for having 
occaſioned ſo beautiful an Epiſode in the Ambra of 
Politian. That which does not inform us in a hiſ- 
tory, may pleaſe us in its proper ſphere of poetry. 


Such ftories as theſe have been the IL 
effects of a ſuperſtitious fondneſs, and Stories of Ho- 
of the aſtoniſhment of men at what mer 
they conſider in a view of perſection. from envy. 
But neither have all the ſame taſte, | 
nor do they equally ſubmit to the ſuperiority of others, 
nor bear that human nature, which they know to be 


imperfect, ſhould be raiſed to an extreme without 


oppoſition. From ſome principles of this kind have 
ariſen a ſecond ſort of ftories, which glance at Ho- 
throw a diminiſhing air over his life, as a kind of 
. him inju- 
diciouſly. 

Under 
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ry deſign and proſecution of his travels, when they 
infinuate, that they were one continued ſearch after 
ly upon the ſame ſubjeR, in order to deftroy them, 
or to rob them of their inventions. | 
Thus we read in Diedoras Siculus, * That there 
« was one Daphne, the daughter of Tireffias, who 
* from her inſpirations obtained the title of a Sybil. 
« She had a very extraordinary genius, and being 
made prieſteſs at De{phos, wrote oracles with won- 
« derful elegance, which Homer ſought for, and 
* adorned his poems with ſeveral of her verſes.” But 
the is placed fo far in the fabulous age of the world, 
that nothing can be averred of her: And as for the 
verſes now aſcribed to the Sybils, they are more mo- 
dern than to be able to confirm the ftory; which, as 
it is univerſally aſſented to, diſcovers that whatever 
there is in them in common with Homer, the com- 
Pilers have rather taken from him; perhaps to 
Rrengthen the authority of their work by the protec- 
tion of this tradition. 
The next infinuation we hear is from Suides, that 
Palamedes, who fought at Troy, was famous for po- 
etry, and wrote concerning that war in the Dorick 
memnon and Ulyſſes, 
by Agamennon's poſterity, or that their entire deftruc- 
tion 


* 


# Diod. Sic. L 4 


his mortal enemies. Upon this 
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ſome meaſure eſteemed, and of having at leaſt one 
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tion was contrived and effected by Hewer when be 
undertook the ſame ſubject. But ſurely the works of 
ſo conſidersble a man, when they had been able to 


bear up ſo long a time as that which paſſed between 


the fiege of Troy, and the of Homer, muſt 
have been too much for one of ſo mean a 
condition as he is repreſented, to have defiroyed in 
every place, tho' he had been never ſo much aſſiſted 
by the vigilant temper of Envy. And we may ſay 
200, that what might have been capable of raifing 
this principle in him, muſt be capable of being in 


line of it preſerved to us. 

After him, in the order of time, we meet with a 
whole ſet of names, to whom the malignen of Homer 
the ſecretary of Palameder, who writ a poem upon 
the ſame ſubje, but no one is produced as having 
ſeen at. * Tzetzes mentions (and from Johannes 
Melala only) Siſyphus che Caan, ſecretary of Teucer, 
but it is not ſo much as known if he writ verſe or 
proſe. Beſides theſe, are Dictyt the Cretan, ſecre- 
tary to /demencus, and Dares the Phrygian an at- 
tendant of Hetfor, who have ſpurious treatiſes paſ- 
fing under their names. From each of theſe is H. 
mer ſaid to have borrowed his whole argument; ſo 
Homer might have met at Corcyra, and Plaus, 

whom 


* Tzetzes Chih g. HH. 29- 
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i whom he might have met at. /thaca: the one (as 7 


Plutarch ſays) having according to tradition written 
the war of Troy, the other the return of the Grecian 
captains. But theſe are only two names of friends, 
which he is pleaſed to honour with eternity in his po- 
em, or two different pictures of himſelf, as author of 
the Id and Odyſſer, or entirely the children of his 
imagination, without any particular allufion. So that 
his uſage here, puts me in mind of his own Vulcan in 
the ad: The God had caſt two ſtatues, which 
he endued with the power of motion; and it is ſaid 
preſendy der that be is ſcarce able e go waleſs 

him. 


they ſupport 
It is reported by ſome, ſays | Ptolemens Epbeſtio, 


* That there was before Homer, a woman of An- 


« phir, called Phantafia, who writ of the wars of 


« bufineſs it was to copy the ſacred writings, he ob- 
„ tained a fight of theſe, and followed entirely the 
« ſcheme ſhe had drawn.” But this is a wild tory, 
which ſpeaks' of an Egyptian woman with a Greek 
name, and who never was heard of but upon this ac- 
count. It appears indeed from his knowledge of the 
| Egyptian learning, that he was initiated into their 
myſteries, and for aught we know by one Phanit as. 

But if we confider what the name of the woman fig- 
nifies, it ſeems only as if, from being uſed in a figu- 
rative expreſſion, it had been miſtaken for a proper 
| name* 


Plutarch on Muſick. „ Iliad. 18. 
rr * Ha 
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name. And then the meaning will be, that having 
gathered as much information concerning the Gracias 
and Trojan ſtory, as he could be furniſhed with from 
ed. with fancy and fable, he wrought out his plans of 
the Mad and the Odyſer. 

We paſs all theſe ftories, together with the tle 
D of Siagras, mentioned by f Alan. But one 
depreciating humour, and odd indufiry of man, which 
ſhews itſelf in raifing ſuch a number of infinuations 
that claſh with each other, and in fpiriting up ſuch a 
croud of unwarranted names to ſupport them. Nor 
can we but admire at the contradictory nature of this 
proceediny; that names of works which either 
never were in being, or never worthy to live, 
thould be produced only to perſuade us that the moſt 
out of them. A beggar might be content to patch 
up a garment with ſuch ſhreds as the world throws 
away, but it is never to be imagined an Emperor 
would make his robes of them. | 

After Homer had ſpent a conſiderable time in tra- 
vel, we find him towards his age introduced to ſuch 
an action as tends to his diſparagement. It is not 
enough to accuſe him for ſpoiling the dead, they raiſe 
a living author, by whom he muſt be baffled in that 
qualification on which his fame is founded. 

Vor. I. C There 


1 Alan. J. 1 4 41. 
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There is in Hefod an account of an ancient po- 
etica] contention at the funeral of Amplidamas, in 
which, he ſays, he obtained the pri does not 
mention from whom he carried it. There is alſo 


among the f Hymns aſcribed to Homer, a prayer to 


Venus for facceſs in a poetical diſpute, but it neither 
_  _ 7 
they have neglected to name their antagoniſts, others 


have fince taken care to fill up the flories by putting 


names in poetry engage, carries an amuſing pomp in 
it, ke making two heroes of the firſt rank enter the 
liſts of combat. And if Homer and Hefed had their 
parties among the Grammarianc, here was an excelent 


opportunity for Heffod's favourers to make a ſacrifice 


of Homer. Hence a bare conjecture might ſpread. 
into a tradition, then the tradition give occaſion to an 
epigram, which is yet extant, and again the epigram 
(for want of knowing the time ii was writ in) be al- 
ledged as a pre of that conjecture from whence it 
ſprung. After this, a f whole treatiſe was written 
upon it, which appears not very ancient, becauſe it 
uttone £bics : 739 Sexy agpors bn che marie whch 
the ſho:t account we find in p Plutarch, * That Ga- 


** nifer, the fon of Anphidemar, King of Eubea, 


being uſcd to celebrate his father's funeral games, 
+ invited from all parts men famous for ſtrength and 
+ wiſdom Among theſe Homer and Hefeod arrived 

at 


wn POAPEIPY 
+ Hom. Hymn. 2. ad Fenerem. 
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22 The King Panidas prefided over the 
e conteſt, which being finiſhed, he decreed the Tri- 
* fo 6 Wed, with this ſentence, That the Poet of 

peace and huſbandry better deſerved to be crowned 

* 4han the Poet of war and contention. Whereup- 

* on Heyſfod dedicated the prize to the muſes, with 

'* this inſcription, | 


„Heise Müras 'Exmonict 76s N ινν 
Try rica; ib XAT ba Ohe. 


Which are two lines taken from that place in Heffod 
where he mentions no antagoniſt, and altered, that 
the two names might be brought in, as is evident by 
— 


i 6 rie arora, 
To ao EV Mis EA, aribua. 


To anſwer this ſtory, we may take notice that He- 
fied is generally placed aſter Homer. Grævius, his own 
commentator, ſets him a hundred years lower; and 
whether he were ſo or no, yet f Plutarch has ſlightly 
paſſed the whole account as a fable. Nay, we may 
draw an argument againſt it from Hefod himſelf: He 
had a love of fame which cauſed him to engage at 
the funeral games, and which went ſo far as to make 
him record his conqueſt in his own works; had he- 
defeated Homer, the ſame principle would have made 
him mention a name that could have ſecured his own | 

—_——— to 


+ Plat. Symp. I 5. $. 2. 
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not omit the nobleſt circumſtance, and Homer, like a 
another 


to him. a ziddle in verſe, 
«. unable to anſwer, died for grief” This ſtory re- 
fates itſelf, by carrying ſuperſtition at one end. and 
folly at the other. It ſeems conceived with an airaf 
derifion, to lay a great man. in the duſt aſter a fooliſh 


manner. The fame ſort of hand might have framed 


drowning himſelf becauſe he 


ſame, the tun | the 
the great, men are each to ſuffer in his charaQQer, the 
one by a. portical riddle, the other by a philoſophical 
problems. But theſe are aQlions which can only pro- 
ceed from the meanneſs of pride, or extravagance of 
wadneſs: A ſoul enlarged with knowledge (fo vaſtly 
as. that of Homer) better knows the proper fireſs 
which is to be laid upon every incident, and the pro- 
portion of concern, or carelefipeſs, with which it oughe 
to be alleſted, But it is che fate of narrow capacities 
the great like themſelves, capable of being diſcon- 


hich he bein » 


Y 
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nay, it is but ſuch a one as they commonly do lead, 
the higheſt ſtage of which is to be maſter of @ ſchool. 
But becauſe this is 2 treatiſe to which writers have 
had recourſe for want of a better, I ſhall give the 
following abſtraQt of it. 

Hemer was born at Smyrna, about one hundred 
ſixty eight years after the fiege of Trey, and fix hun- 
_ . dred twenty two years before the expedition of Xerxes. 
His mother's name was Crytheir, who proving unlaw- 
fully with child, was ſent away from Came by her 
uncle, with Jfxenias, one of thoſe who led the co- 


Homer, whom ſhe. therefore named Mekefigencs. Upon 
this. ſhe left Jſmenias, and ſupported herſelf by her 
labour, till Phemius (who taught a ſchool in Smyrna) 
fell in love wü her, and married her. But both dy- 
ing in proceſs of time, the ſchool fell to Homer, who 
managed it with fuch wiſdom, that he was univerſally 
admired both by natives and firangers. Amongſt 
theſe latter was Meuter, a maſter of a ſhip from 
Leucadia, by whote perſuaſions and promiſes he 
gave up his ſchool, and went to travel: With him he 
viſited Spain and Italy, but was lefi behind at Ithaca 
upon account of a defluction in his eyes. During 
his ſtay he was entertained by one Mentor, a man of 
principal incidents of Uſz/e.'s life. But at the return 
of Mentes, he went from thence to Colophon, where, 
Nis defluction renewing, he ell entirely blind. Upon 
this he couid think of no better expedient than to go 

| back 


— 
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back to Smyrna, where perhaps he might be ſup | 


ledge, entruſted him with the education of his chil- 
dren. Here his praiſe began 10 fpread, and Thefo- 
rides, who heard of his neighbourhood, fled before 
kim. He removed however ſome time aſterwards to 
Chios, where he ſet up a ſchool of poetry, gained a 
competent fortune, married a wife, and had two 


C4. 
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daughters, the one of which died young, the other 
was married to his patron at Blllifes. Here be in- 
ſerted in his poems the names of thoſe to whom he 


had been moſt obliged, as Mentes, Phemius, Mentor, 


and Tyxchius ; and reſolving for Athens, he made ho- 


nourable mention of that city, N 
maus for a kind reception. But as he went, the ſhip 


put in at Sexes, where he continued the whole win- 


ter, ſinging at the houfes of great men, with a train 
of boys after him. In ſpring be went on board again 
in order co 


buried on the 
This is the of Homer aſcribed to Herodotus, 
tho it A wonderful it ſhould be fo, fince it evidendly 


contradifts his own Airy, by placing Hemer fix 


hundred twenty-two years before the expedition” of” 


Xerxes ; whereas Herodotus himſelf, who was alive 
at the time of that expedition, ſays Homer was only 
four hundred years before him. However, if we. 
can imagine that there may be any thing of truth in 
the main parts of this treatiſe, we may gather theſe 
general obſervations from it. That he ſhewed a great 
thirſt after knowledge, by undertaking fuch long and 
numerous travels; That he manifeſted an unexampled 
vigour of mind, by being able to write with more 


moſt poverty, than any Poet after him in better cir- 


cuniſtances ; and that he had an unlimited ſenſe of 
f. : (the | of bl ſpiri J hick = p - 
5 12 . : him 


*. Herod, I 2. 


* 


proſecute his journey to Athens, but land- 
ig ty. the way Jos, be fell fick, died, and was | 


* 


fire under the diſadvantages of blindneſs, and the ut- 
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kim to engage in new travels, both under theſe diſad- 


and the additional burthen of old age. 

But it will not perhaps be either improper or d- 
cult to make ſome conjectures which ſeem to lay open 
frame the low lives of Homer have ariſen- We may 
(er none handed down to us) Who have mentioned 
plainly of him- - 


kind--to labour the point 
and turn on all hands to ſee if there here any thing 
mation. Upon the fearch, they find to renmins but . 
is nome and worde, and reſolve to torture theſe upon 
the-rack of. invention, in order to give fome account 


of. the perſon they belong to. 
then 


why 

They proceed to confider every thing the werd 
may imply dy its derivation- One finds-that O peupds 
Kipnifies a thigh ; whence ariſes the tradivien in ®' 
Haben, thas he was baniſhed Nine for the mark 


e chat part, which ſhewed a ſpurious birth; and 


of a wanderer. —_ ds 
_—— = a 


* Heb bg 


— 
* 
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an beflage, and then he muſt be delivered as ſuch in a 
war (according to Procle;) between Suyraa and 
Chias. A third can derive the name 0 jb ie mon 
 videns, from whence he muſt be a blind man (as in 
the piece aſcribed to f Herodotus). A fourth brings 
it from Ohg inn, /pcating in council ; and then (as 
it is in Suidas) he muſt, by a divine inſpiration, de- 
Clare to the Smyrneans, that they ſhould war againſt 
_ Colyphon. A fiſth finds the word may be brought to 
lignify following others, or joining himſelf to them, 
end then he muſt be called Homer for ſaying, (as it is 
quoted from j Ariffotle in the life aſcribed to 
that he would O, or follbw the Lydians from 
Smyrna. Thys has the name been turned and winded, 
* ee that he who goc a 
new etymology, gat euher a new life of him, or ſome- 
eee u 

furniſh out a whole life, his works muſt be brought in 
for affiſtance, and it is taken for 


That 
where he has not ſpoken of himſelf, he lies veiled 
| Feneath the perſons or actions of thoſe whom he de- 


ſcribes. Becauſe he calls a Poet by the name of 
Pheminus in his Odyſcy, they concluded this $ Phemins 
was his maſter. Becauſe be ſpeaks of Demodocus as 
another Poet who was blind, and frequented palaces ; 


he muſt be ſent about | blind, to fing at the doors of 


nch men. If Ulyſcr be ſet upon by dogs at his ſhep- 
| | Os herd's 
" © Proc. ei. Hom. + Herod, wit. Hom. © 
©"* 4 Plut- wit. Hom. 8 Herod. wit. Hom, 

{þ Herod. vis. Hom. - 
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her livelihood, is ſaid to have been borrowed from 


| his'mother's condition, and brought as a proof of i.- 
Thus he is ftill imagined to intend himſelf ; and the 
fiction of poetry, converted into real facts, are deli- 


vered ſor his life, Who has affigned them to others. 
All thoſe tories in his works which ſuit wih a meav 
condition are ſuppoſed to have happened to him; tho 
222 ²˙ —— 


e a . 
There are ſome other ſcattered ftories of Homer 
which fall not under theſe heads, but are however of 
as trifling a nature; as much unfic for the materials 
of hiſtory, fill more ungrounded, if poſſible, and 
arifing merely from chance, or the humours of men : 
Such is the report we meet with from 5 Heraclider, 
That Homer was fined at Athens for a madman ;” 
. which ſeems invented by the diſciples of Socrates, to 
caſt an odium upon the Athenians for their conſent- 
ing to the death of their after; and carries in it 


ſomething ke » draining e- of the ſhook 


c I 


5 . + Vid. M. Dacier's Hemer. 
4 Diogenes Lacrtius ax Heracl. is vie Svcratis. 
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twenty-four to 
_ Whenever the time was, it feems'nevto 


world is inclined to land by the A marks, 
| 33 the moſt certain computation of thoſe early u 
and this, by placing kim at the time when Tiapwotns 


n= ING vs Rheem Babs 
v. . N 
nds ens © —— 
fape mod uſfurpat, J, 28: Adee d. Hike n 
Te. ——— Giſerentia. Pell. Pateres i 2. 
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ruled in Athens, makes him flouriſh a little before the 

were eſtabliſhed ; about three hundred years 
aſter the taking of Troy, and near a thouſand before 
the Chriftian Era. For a farther confirmation of 
this, we have ſome great names of antiquity who 
tom: Cicero ſays, There was a tradition that Ho- 
mer lived about the time of Lycargus. f Strabo tells 
us, It was reported that Zycargus went to Chiu for 
uin interview with him. And even 1 Plutarch, 
when he days, Lycargus received Homer's works from 
che grand-ſon of that Crrophikes with whom be had 
pellihly they might have bees alive at the fame time: 
| D concerning 
which $& Ain enquired of the 

His Country. Gods, as a queſtion not to be ſettled 
by men; n Pliny) raiſed = 
the difficulty, is the number places, of 
—— — boron by 
But his ancient commentator, ** /Dydimas,) found 
the ſubject fo fertile, as to employ a great part of 
his ſour thouſand volumes upon it. There is a pro- 
phecy of the Sybils that he ſhould be born at Salami: 


in Cyprus and then to play an argument of the | 


fame nature againſt it, there is the oracle given to 
6 


There 

® Cicero . een . . + Strabo, Lice 
Flut. wid Lycurgi. ＋ = . 
RS 1 z 1 # 
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There are cx/fom; of Alia and Egypt cited from his 
works, to make out by turns, and with the ſame pro- 
bability, that he belonged to each of them. There 
was a ſchool ſhew'd for his at Colophon, and a tomb at 
ho, both of equal firength to prove he had his birth 
in either. As for the Athenians, they challenged him 
as born where they had a colony; or elſe in behalf of 


Wed 
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on this fubjeRt 1. in which, after having 


cludes for Ch. For my part, I determine nothing 
in à point of ſo much uncertainty ; neither which of: 
theſe was honoured with his birth, -nor: whether: any 
of them was, nor whether each may not have pro- 
duced his own Homer ; fince f Xenaphov ſays, there 
was may of ths name. But one cannot avoid be- 
ing furpriz'd at the prodigious veneration for his cha- 
ter, which could engage mankind with fuch eager- 
neſs in a point fo line effential ; that Kings ſhould 
fend to oracles for the enquiry of his birth-place; 
that cities ſhould be in firife about it ; that whole 


Hes of learned men thouk! be employed upon it; 


that ſome ſhould write treatiſes; that others ſhould... 


call 


Þ Leo Allative i Hen. 


$ Xenophon dr Aquroocin 


parucularly . 
ſeparately weighed the pretenfions. of all, he. con- 
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call up fpiries about it; that hs, in Hhort, heaven, 
ODD AG 
of a queſtion which terminates in curiofity only. | 
If we endeavour to find the pre 
of Homer, the anch is 2s fraicleſs. His Parents. 
„Esens has made Men to be his | 
father, by a niece whom he defloured ; and this Ki 
ſo far obtained, #30 give him the derivarive name of 
Fleonides.. > __ 0 
Ans) is called Cn: Bra we are gin in 
uncertainty, if we fearch farther ; for Sar has 
mentioned Zxnetis or Poycaſie ; wo F Panfaniar, 
Chmene or D ; which happens, becuſe the 
countries find out mothers of their own ſor 
him, Trades bas in this cafe afforded w no more * 
light than what may ſerve to ſhew-its ſhadows in con- 
fufion ; they ſtrike the fight with ſo equal a probabi- 
lty, that we ave in doubt which to chuſe, and muſt. 
the undecaded. 
DT His Nome. © 
name, even that is doubted of. He 
has been called om ts voor when be” 
was barn. Homer has been reckoned an afcicitious © 
name, from ſome accident in his life : The Certamen 
muſical genius; and $ Lucian, Tigrancs ; it may be 
from a confufion with chat Tigrencs or g Tigretey, - 
' who was brother of Queen ena, and whoſe 
name has been fo far mingled with his, as to make 


* Plut. ve Hom. ex Ephoro. | + Ne-, L 10." 
J Lucian's tree biftery, L. 2. $ Suidas de Tigrete. 
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him be eſteemed author of ſome of the leſſer works 
which are aſcribed to Homer. It may not be amiſs 
to cloſe theſe criticiſms witlr that agreeable derifion 
wherewith Lucian treats the humour of Gramma- 
rians in their ſearch after minute and impoſſible en- 
quiries, when he feigns, that he had talked over the 
point with Heer, in the Ilan of the Blefſed. I 
-« aſked him, ſays he, of what country he was? a 
,* queſts hang whe refelvet} with ns; to. which he 
* anſwered, He could not certainly tell, becauſe ſome 


2 ans ham, thet he was of; Ciier, fome of . 


* Smyrna, and others of Colophon ; but he took 
„ himſelf for a Babylonian, and . ſaid he was called 
Dram, while he lived among his countrymen; 
B 200-0 TOs COns 
Grin.“ 

d | At his birth he 


. terwards. The Chian medal of him 
| (which is of great antiquity, acconting to Loo Milo 
tius) ſeats him wich a volume open, and reading in- 
tently. But there is no need of proofs from anti- 
quity for that which every line of his works will de- 
munſtrate. With what an exaRtneſs, agreeable to 
the natural appearance of things, do his cities ſtand, 
lie extended? How beautifully are the views of all 
things drawn in their figures, and adorned with their 
paintings ? What addreſs in action, what viſible cha- 
racters of the paſſions inſpirit his heroes? It is not 

to 


Hir Mae. been blind, whatever he might be af- 
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A When he was of riper years, for his 

* - farther accompliſhment and the gra- His Travels. 
to _ tification of his thirſt of knowledge, - | 
d, he ſpent a conſiderable part of his time in travelling. 
ns Upon which account | Praclus has taken notice that 
I | he 
4 * Pategculas, I t. 4 Diod. Sic. J 3. 

ot t Joſeph. ct. Appion, I 1. 6 

o ai 
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he muſt have been rich: For long travels, ſays he, 
* occaſion high expences, and eſpecially «t thoſe 
< times, when men could neicher fail wkhout immi- 
„ nent danger and incoaveniencies, not had a regu- 
* fated manner of commerce wan owe another.” 
This way of reafening appears very probable; 
and if it does not prove him to have been rick, i 
ewe him, at leaſt, to have had patrons of a gene- 
rous {pirit ; who obſerving the raſtneſs of his cp 
city, believed themfelves beneficent to mankind, 
> <4 | garnet 
thing extraordinary. a 
goss being at that time the ſeat of the 
wroaceſt wits and grniue's of Greece uſed to travel: 
thither. Among theſe Dad reckons Homer, 
and to ſtrengtben his opinion alledges that multitude 
of their actions which he has received into his poetry, 
and of their cuſtoms, to which he alludes in his f- 
dn: Such as his Gods, which are namedifrom the 
feſt Kian Kings ; the number of the Aﬀuſcs 
taken ſrom the zine. Minſtrels, which attended Offric ;- 
the Feaſt wherein they uſed to ſend their ſtatues of 
the Deities into tbiapia, and to return after twelve 
days; and the carrying their dead. bodies over che. 
lake to = pleaſane place called Acheryfie near Mem 
and 


him, as ta make ff Herodotus fay, He had introduced 


from 
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33 
from, thence the. religion of Greece. And if here 
have believed he was an, Anti, from his know- 
ledge of their rites and. traglitnns,. whack. were re- 
vealed but to few, and of the arts. and. cuſtoms which 
were practiſed among them in genera) ; is may prove 
at leaſt thus much, that he muſt have wavelled there. 

As. Greece was in all probability his native counsry, 
ant had then began to make an effort in learning, we 
cannot doubt but he travelled there alſo. with. a par- 
ticular obſereation. He uſes the different dialer 
which are ſpoken, in its different parts, as ane who 
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had been converſant with them all. But the ag 


ment which appears moſt 1 ij to be taken 
from his catalogue of the /bips : He has there given 
us an exat of Greece, where us cities, 
mountains, and plains, are particularly mentioned, 
where the courſes of its rivers are traced out, where. 
the countries are laid in order, their baunds aſſigned, 
and che uſes of their ſoils ſpecified. This the anci- 
ed to be ſo true in all points, chat in could never have 
been owing to a looſe and caſual information: Even 
rale account of Greece is but a kind of commen- 
tary upon Homer's. 

We may ca this argument farther, to fuppoſe his 
having been raund fa Mizor, from bis exact diviſi- 
an.of the Regiam Prigmi.vetus (as. Hevace- calls: "it 
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of the bordering nations in alliance with it. Per- 


haps too, in the wanderingzof Dhſer about Sicily, 
whoſe ports and neighbouring iſlands are mentioned, 


he might contrive to ſend his Hero where he bad 


made his own voyage before. Nor will the fables 


he has intermingled be any objection to his having 


travelled into thoſe parts, fince they are not related 


of the former. His mention of Thrace, his defcrip-' 


the Fortunate Hande, may ſeem alſo to give us a view 


of him in the extremes of the earth, where it was 
not barbarous or uninhabited. It is hard to fer K. 


mits to the travels of a man, 'who has ſet none to 
that defire of 


who 
takes the Globe for the ſcene on which he introduces 


his ſubjeR ; he launches forward intrepidly, like one 
to u hom no place i is new, 5 a citizen of 


as the hiſtory of the preſent time, but the tradition” 


tion of the beaſts of Zihza, and of the climate in 


them. Who can fay what people he has not ſeen, 
appears to be verſed in the cuſtoms of all? He 


wo 
at 
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| of Trojan and Spartan ceremonies : He could then 
compare the confuſion of a multitude to that tumult 
he had obſerved in the /carian ſea, daſhing and break 
ing among its crowd of iſlands : he could | 
the numbers of an army, by thoſe flocks of F ſwans 
he had ſeen on the banks of the Cayffer : or being 
to deſcribe that heat of battle with which Achilles 
drove the Trojans into the river, 1 he could illuftrate 
it with an allufion from Cyrene or Cyprus, where, 
hoppers fled before the fire to periſh in the Ocean. - 
aſter having enlarged itſelf, and taken in an extenfive 
rariety of the creation, might be equals the taſk of 
an Miau and an Odyſſey. | | 
In his old age, he fell bliad, and | 

ſettled at Chios, as he ſays in the His old age and 
Hymn to Apolle, (which, as is be- | Death. | 

fore obſerved, is acknowledged for 

his by Thucydidez, and might occafion both Simonider 
and Theocritus to call him a Chian.) 8 Strabo re- 
lates, That Zycurgus, the great legiſlaor of Sparta, 
was reported to have gone to Chios to have a confer- 
ence with Homer, after he had fludied the laws of 
Crete and Zgypt, in order to form his conſtitutions. 
If this be true, how much a nobler repreſentation 
what we conceive of this mighty genius, than thoſe 


* Niad. V. 145- + lad. x. v. 468. | 
I mad. 21. V. 12. F Strabo, L 10. 
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like a narrow channel for a fingle ſtream, but as an 

[ſe which might receive an ocean into its boſom ; 
that he had the ſtrongeſt deſire of improvement, and 
an unbounded curiofity, which made itz advantage of 
every tranfient circumſtance, or obvious accident. 
His ſolid and ſententious manner may make us ad- 
mire him for a man of judgment : one who, in the 
darkeft ages, could enter far into a diſquifition of hu- 
man nature; who, notwithſtanding all the changes 
tons of virtue, have undergone, could ftill abound 
with ſo many maxim Torreſpondent to truth, and 


notions applicable to fo many ſciences. The fire, 


which is ſo obſervable in his Poem, may make us na- 
turally conjefture him to have been of a warm tem- 
per, and lively behaviour; and the pleaſurable air 
een 
to think, that fire of imagination was tempered with 

ſweetneſs and affability. If we farther obſerve. the 
particulars he treats of, and i that he laid a 
ſtreſs upon the ſentiments he delivers, purſuant to his 
real opinions; .we ſhall take him to be of a religious 
ſpirit, by his inculcating in almoſt every page the wor- 
ſhip of the Gods. We ſhall imagine him to be a ge- 
nerous lover of his country, from his care to extol it 
every where; which is carried to ſuch a height, as to 
make * Plutarch obſerve, That though many of the 
Barbarians are made priſoners or ſuppliants, yet nei- 
ther of theſe diſgraceful accidents (which are common 
all nations in war) ever happens to one Greet 


vor. I. D throughout 
* Plutarch de 4 Funn 
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throughout his works, We ſhall take him to be a 
compatkonate lover of mankind, frem his numberieſs 
praiſes-of hoſpitality and charity ; (if indeed we are 
not to account for em, a3 the-commen' writers of his 
tues.) It might feem from his love of Rories, with 
bis manner of telling hem ſometimes, that he gave 
wiſe ws he was, was no enemy ts talking. One 
goblecs, and pleafing deſcriptions of banquets, chat 
he was addifted to a chearful, fociable life, which 
Horace takes notice of as a kind of tradition; : 


— vini vingſur Homerus.” Ep. 19-Z1. 


And that he was not (as may be gueſſed of Firgil 
from his works) averſe to the female ſex, will appear 
ſtons: His Lngromache und Pau are in each of 
As Poems moſt ſhining characters of conjugal affec- 
tion; eren his Falens berſelf is drawn with all the 
ſoſtnings imaginable ; his ſoldiers are exhorted to 
combat with che hopes of n; his commanders 
are furgiſbed wich fair faves in their zents, nor is 
* the yenerable Mir without a miſtreſs. 

I is true, that in this way of turning a byok into a 
cap ax beſt but hit of a few out-lines of a character: 
wherefore I ſhall carry it no further, but conclude 
filence ; a diſcovery extremely proper to be made ig 


this N 


upon all occa- 
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— * which is, That he was of a very modeſt 

There is in all other Poets a cuſtom of 
ſpeaking of themſelves, and = vaniy of promiſing 
eternity to their writings: in both which Homer, who 
has the beſt title to ſpeak out, is akogether lent. 
As to the laſt of them, the world has made him am- 
ple recompenſe; it has given him that eternity he 
would not promiſe himſelf: But whatever endeavours 
have been oſſered in refpeRt of the former, we find 
ourſelves ftill under an irreparable loſs. - That which 
others have ſaid of him has amounted to no more 
than conjecture; that which I have ſaid is no further 
to be infiſted on: I have uſed the Eberty which is 
indulged me by precedent, to give my own opinions 
among the accounts of others, and the world may be 
an wa —⏑ das once 
to gratify its curiofity. 
Homer has left behind him are the Catalogue 97 
and Odyffey : The Batrachomyemachia his works. 
or Battle of frog 


s and mice, has been | 
diſputed, but is however allowed for this by many 
authors; among whom f Statizs has reckoned it like 
the Culex of Virgil, = trial of his force before his 
greater It is indeed a beautiful piece 
of raillery, in which a great writer might delight to 
unbend himſelf; an inſtance of that agreeable trifling 


which has been at fome time or other indulged by the 
fineſt genius 8, and the offspring of that amuſing and 
2 


1e Prof, l t. 
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character of a rich imagination, like a vein of Mer- 
The Hymns have been doubted alſo, and attributed 
by the Scholiafts to Cynethur the Rhapfodift ; but 
neither 1 Thacydides, $ Lucian, nor Pauſanias, 


have ſcrupled to cite them as genuine. We have the 


authority of the two former for that to Apollo, tho it 

be obſerved that the word Nives is to be found in it, 
which the book de Pogf Hemericd (aſcribed to Pla- 
tarch) tells us, was not in uſe in Homer's time. We 
have alſo an authority of the laſt for a F Hymn to 
Ceres, of which he has given us a fragment. That 
to Mars is againſt for mentioning Ti, 
and that which is the firſt to Minerva, for uſing Tvxz, 
both of them being, (according to the author of the 
treatiſe before mentioned) words of a later invention. 
The Hymn to Venn has many of its lines copied by 
Virgil, in the interview between Za and that 
Goddeſs, in the firſt Eid. But whether theſe 
Hymns are Homer's or not, they are always judged 


to be near as ancient, if not of the ſame age with 


him. 
The Epigrams are extracted out of the life, ſaid 
to be written by Heredotzs, and we leave them as 
ſuch to ftand or fall with it; except the Epitaph on 
Midas, which is very antient, quoted without its au- 
thor, both by | Plato and F Longinzs, and (accord 
ing to ff Laertius) aſcribed by Simonides to Cleobulus 


the 
4 Thacyd. l. 3. $ Lucian Pholerid. 2. 
' © Pauſan, Bac. ' © PauC. Aeſes. | 
I Flat. is Phad. + Longin. & . e 
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the wiſe man; who living after Homer, anſwers bet- 
ter to the age of Midas the ſon of Gua. | 


The Margites, which is loſt, is ſaid by $ Ariffetle 
to have been a Poem of a comic nature, wherein He- 
mer made uſe of amici verſes as proper for raillery. 
It was a jeſt upon the fair ſex, and had its name from 
one Margiter, a weak man who was the ſubject of it 
The ſtory is ſomething looſe, as may be ſeen by the 
account of it fill preferved in 1 Enftathius's con 
ment on the Odyſſey: 

The Cercopes was a ſatyrical work which is alſo 
loft; we may however imagine it was alſo levelled . 
againſt the vices of men, if our conjecture be right 
that it was founded upon the old fable of the Cer- 


copes, a nation who were turned into nomie for their 
frauds and impoſtures. 

The Deftruition of Oerbalia, was a Poem of which 
(according to Exftathins) Hercules was the Hero; and 


the taking of Troy and the return of the Grecians 
In this was the ſtory of Sinn, which Virgil has made 
uſe of. | Ariffztle has judged. it not to belong to 
Homer. as 

The Cypriack;, if it was upon them that Nevis 
founded his [Fas Cypria, (as + Mr. Dacier conjec- 
6 the 


5 Ariſt. Net cp. 4 F Euſtatir. is-Odyil. 16. 
Ovid. Met. I. 14. de Cercop; I Axiſt. Ft. cop. 24, 
4 Dac. e Arilt. Pet. cap. 24. 
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Ke: theſe are reed by 11 Herodotus, for ſaying 
that Pari brought Helew to Troy in three days; 
whereas Homer K 
Place to place. 
There are other things aſcribed to him, ſack asthe 
goat, the Hrachnomachia, &c. in the lu- 
dicroqus manner; and the Thebais Epigoni, or ſecond 
Rege of Thebes, the Phocias, Amazonia, . in we 
ſerious : which, if they were his, are now to be re- 
puted a real loſs to the learned world. Time, in 
and left only the names of the works, as memonals 
that ſuch were in being; but while the Had and 
chi remain, he ſeems like a leader, who, de he he 
may have failed in a ſkirmiſh, has carry'd a victory, 
for which he paſſes in triumph through all future ages. 
The remains we have at preſent, 
| Monuments, of thoſe monuments antiquity had 
 Cains, Mar- framed for him, are but few. It could 
les, remain- not be thought thatthey who knew ſo 
ing of him. little of the {fe of Homer, could have 
a right knowledge of his perſow : yet 

they had ſlatues of him as of their Gods, whoſe forms 
they had never ſeen. Quinimb que non funt, for 
 gaatur (fays If Pliny) pariuntque defuderia non tra- 
dis aud, Feut in Homero evenit.” But though 
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© Tm Bollifiv near Ciicr, there is a rain, which was 

ſhown the houſe of Homer, which Le Matix: 
went on pilgrimage to viſit, and e he telloes) found 
nothing but a few tones crumbling away with age, 
over which he and his compenions wept for ſatiafac- 


tion. -- 

1 They erefted temples to Homer in e, 25 1. 
„ pears from I Cicero; one of theſe is ſuppoſed to be 
Temple of Fares. It agrees with + Strabo's def- 
cription, a building of flone; near a river, 
thought to be the Maler, with two doors oppolite to 
. each other, North and, South, and a large Niche 
within the eaſt- wall, where the image flood: But M. 
Spo denies this to be the true Hamerium. 
Of the medals truck for him, there are ſome both 

of Clas and Smyrna All in being. 

Du that which of all that remains has been of lace 
the chief amuſement of the learned, is the marble 
called his the work of Archelavs of 
Priene, ant now in-the palace of Colinna. We ſee 
| there a temple hung with its veil, where Homer is 
ſoorftool to it, as he has dei- 


Les Allat. de patria Hom: cop. 13. 

q Cicero fro Archia- | 

+ Strabo, L % Th Oe Fed ev, "cures; | 
162» Of & Foc, &. & sn. 
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trachomyomachia., Behind is Time waiting upon him, 
and a figure with turrets on its head, which fignifics 
the World, him with the Laurel. Before 
him is an altar, at which all the Arts are ſacrificing 
to him as do their Deity. On one fide of the altar 


ſtands a boy, repreſenting Mythology ; on the other, 


a woman, repreſenting Hiffery : After her is Poetry . 


bringing the ſacred fire ; and in a long following 
train, Tragedy, Comedy, Nature, Virtue, Memory, 


SECT. 11 


*** propeled cen- 
cerning the hiſtory of Homer's life, I ſhall proceed. 
to that of his works; and confidering him no longer 
2s 2 Mer, but as an Author, the thread of . 
his ſtory in this his ſecond life, through the different 
degrees of eſteem which thoſe writings have obtained 
in different periods of. time. 

It has been the fortune of ſereral great Geniue's 
not to be known while they lived, either for want of 
hiftorians, the meanneſs of fortune, or the love of 
retirement, to which a poetical temper is peculiarly 
addicted. Yet after death their works give them- 


ſelves a liſe in Fame, without the help of an hiftori- 


an; and, notw 
thor, or his love of retreat, they go forth among 
mankind, the glories of that age which produced 
them, and the delight of thoſe which follow it. This 


15 4 


a FFF 
* *. 


is a fate particularly verified in Homer, than whom 


Ai 


: © Forms, andbuts few fruncred fragments hand? 
about, *till . Lycurgus : publiſhed re.” 
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no conſiderable author is leſs known as to himſelf, or 


more. highly valued as to his productions. 
The earlieft account of theſe is ſaid. 


by ®:Plutarch to be ſome.time after The Sf pal 


his death, when „failed to cation. of bis 
Aſia There he. had the firſt fight Works by Ly. 
* of Homer's works, which were pro- curgus.. 


baby preſerved by the grand-chil- 


« dren of. Cieophilus ; and having obſerved that heir 
«+ pleaſurable.air of fiction did not hinder the Poets 
<< rality, he tranſcribed and carried with him that en- 


_ « tire collection we have now among us: Forat that 


time (continues this author) there was only an ob. 
** ſcure rumour in Greece to the reputation..of. theſe - 


Thus they were in danger of being 

they were produced, 2 
want of taſte in ing, or the manner in which 
they were left to poſteruy, when they fell into the - 
hands of Lycurgus. He.was a man ob great learn- 
ing, a law-giver to a people divided and untraftable, , 


and one who had a notion that poetry influenced and 


civilized the minds of men; which made him ſmooth - 
the way to his conflitution by the ſongy of Thal the . 
Cretan, whom he engaged to write upon obedience - 
and concord. As be propoſed to himſelf, that he 
conſtitution he would raiſe upon this their uin 
ſhould be 4222 2 „» 

D 5 an 

ee ute, | 
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an extraordinary value to him ; for they came with 
& full force into his ſcheme; the moral they inſpired 
was unity ; the air they breathed was marual; and 
ced.emonians, that it ſhewed Greece in war, and Afa 
ſubdued under the conduct of one of their own Mo- 
narchs, who commanded all the Grecian Princes. 
Thus the Net both pleaſed the law-giver, and the 
- from whence he had a double influence when 
the laws were ſettled. For his Poem then became a 
Panegyrick on their confticution, as well 23 a Regif- 
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tranſcribed and ſung with general approbation. But. 


what ſeems to have maſt recommended them was, that. 


Greece whieh could not be great in its divided condni- 
on, looked upon the fable of them as a likely plan 
They ſeem from thenceforward 
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"till they had ſucceſsfully carried their arms where- 
: | But while his works were ſuffered 
Digefled into to lie in an unconneRted manner, the 
thens. perceived, ſo that they loſt much of 
their force and beauty by being read 
diſorderly. Wherefore as Lacedemon had the firſt 


honour of their publication by Lycurgus, that of their 
regulation fell to the ſhare of Athens in the time of 
Falun, who himfelf made a law for their recital. It 


was then that Pifratus, the Tyrant of Athens, who 


rr 
he digeſted each according to the Author's defign, to 
make their plans become evident; and 

each again into twenty-four books, to which were 
afterwards prefixed the twenty-four letters. There is 
_ = paſlage indeed in j Plato, which takes this Work 


doctior 
confuſos anten, fic 
_ de Orat. L 3. Vide ctiom AL |. 13. 
— — 
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1 Plato i Hipparcho. 
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be, as L Allatius has imagined, becauſe the ſon 


publiſhed the copy more correctly: This be offers, to 
reconcile ſo great a teſtimony as Plato's to the cloud 
of witnefſes which are againft him in it: Bur be that 
as it will, Anbau fill claims its proper honout of 
reſcuing the father of learning from the injuries of 
time, of having reſtored Homer to himſelf, and given 
the world a view of him in his perfection. So that 
beauty, as the ſtars were, before they were conſidered 
in a ſyſtem of ſcience; they were now admired much 
more for their graceful harmony, and that ſphere of 
order in which they appear to move. They became 
thenceforward more the pleaſure of the wits of Greece, 
move hs. FRET or Gate Auttan, ans Bs IP 
ment of their pens. 

About the time that this new edition of Homer was 
publiſhed in Athens, there was one Cynathus, alearn- 
ed Rhapfedift, who (as the f Scholiaff of Pinar in- 
forms us) ſettled firſt at Syracuſe in that employment; 
and if (as Leo Allatius believes) he had been before 
an aſſiſtant in the edition, he may be ſuppoſed. to 
have firſt carried it abroad. But it was not long pre- 
ſerved correct amdug his followers; * 2 | 
miſtakes in their tranſcriptions and repetitions, and 
had even the preſumption to alter ſome lines, and 
others. Thus the works of Homer ran 
the danger of being utterly defaced; which made it 
become the concern of Kings and Philoſophers, that 


1 
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In the front of theſe is Alexander 
The Edition iz the Great, for whom they will ap- 
Macedon un- pear peculiarly calculated, if we con- 
der Alexan- fider that no books more enden or 


der. flater perſonal valour, which was 
great in him to what we call roman- 
tick: Neither has any book more places applicable 


| to his defigns on f, or (av it happened) to his acti- 
ons there. It was then no ill compliment in * Ariſ- 
tothe to purge the Hied, upon this account, from thoſe 
errors and additions which had crept into it. Andſo 
far was Alexander himſelf from efteeming it a matter 
of ſmall importance, that he afterwards f affiſted in 
a firict review of it with Fnaxarchus and Califtbencs ; 
whether it was merely becauſe he eſteemed it a trea- 
ſary of military virtue and knowledge; or that (ac- 
- cording to a late ingenious conjefture) he had a far- 
ther aim in promoting the jon. of it, when 
ke was ambitious to be a fon of ; as 
a bock which, treating of the ſons of the Gods, 
become x familiar notion. The review being fiaiſh- 
ed, he laid it up in a caſket, which wag found among 
the ſpoils of Darius, as what beſt deferved fo in- 
eftimable a caſe; and from this circumſtance it was 
named, The Edition of the caſket. 1 
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they call the contrary a Zeoilus, from that Zailus who 
about this time wrote an envious criticiſm againſt Ho- 
mer, And now we. mention theſe two together, I. 
fancy it will be-no ſmall pleaſure to. the. benevolent. 
part of mankind, to ſee how their characters ſtand in 


contraſt to each other, for. examples to future. ages, 
at the head of the two. contrary, ſorts. of criticiſm, 
which proceed from good nature or ill will The- one 
was honoured with the offices. and countenance of the 


court; the. other, * when he applied to the ſame 
Place for an encouragement amongſt the men of learn- 


ing, had his-petition rejected: The one had his fame 


continued to poſterity; the other is only remembered 


with infamy: If the one had antagonifts, they were 


obliged to pay him the.deference of a formal anſwer; 


the other was-never anſwered but in with 
. cxmce of Thatcr Jown, and ode 


forical dog : The one js ſuppoſed to have his copy fill . 
remaining; while the other's remarks are periſhed, ,as 
things that men were aſhamed to preſerve, the juſt 


ples of ill will or envy. 

It was not the ambition of gyn 
In Syria and only to have a correct edition of He- 
other parts of mer. We fad in the 7 life of the 


Aſia. Poet Aratus, that he having filaiſhed 
a copy of the Odyſſey, was ſent for by 
Antiochus King of Syria, and entertained by him 


while he — of the Lid, We read too of 


Virus. J. 9. in Prom. 
t Aber wite Arati, & Suidas is Arato. 
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others which were publiſhed with the names of coun- 
wies; ſuch as the 1 AMaffaliotich and Sinopich : as if 
the world were agreed to make his works in their ſur 
vival undergo the ſame ſate with himſelf; and that as 
different cities contended for his birth, ſo they might 
contend far his true edition. But though theſe re- 
views were not peculiar to Zgypt, the greateſt ho- 
nour was theirs, in that univerſal which 
the performance of Ariffarchus received; and if it be 
not hi edition which we have a+ pref ent, we know 
not to whom to aſcribe it | 
But the world was not (contented 


r — 


: Which affords us this remark, that there ig 
hardly any thing in him, which has not beep pitched 
upon by ſome author or other as a particular beauty. 


1 Euſtathius initic IB aden. 
Allan, L 12. cap. 48. 
+ Perfius, S. 4 
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different nations. 
him moſt in reſpect of his werlke ſpirit ; Athens and 
et with regard to his poetry and learning ; and all 
their endeavours united under the hands of the learn- 
ed, to make him blaze forth into an univerſal charac- 
for excellent poetry, grew to be Mary and geography; 
they roſe to be a magazine of Sciences ; were exalted 
into a ſcheme of religion ; gave a ſanction to what- 
ever rites they mentioned; were quoted in all caſes 
ſor the condud? of life, and learned by heart as the ve- 
ry book of belief and practice. From him the Poets 
the Philoſophers a defence of their opinions: Every 
on writ books upon him, till they ſwelled to libra- 
ries. The warriors formed themſelves by his Heroes, 


was mankind ſatisfied to have ſeated his charaQter at 


the top of human wiſdom, but being overborne 
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Mankind was * derided for whatever he had hitherto 
made them believe; and f Plato, who expelled him 


his commonwealth, has, of all the Philoſophers, 
found the beſt quarters from the Fathers, for paſſing © 


that ſentence. His fineſt beauties began to take a 


new appearance of pernicious qualities; and becauſe 


they might be conſidered as allurements to fancy, or 
ſupports to thoſe errors with which they were 
mingled, they were to be depreciated while the con- 
r 
accuſing St. Jerome for it, and that 1 St. Auſtin re- 
jects him as the grand maſter of fable ; though in- 
deed the dulciſſimd vanus which he applies to Homer, 
. 
This ſtrong attack npon our author 


Philoſophers, who could have acquieſced as his ad- 
mirers, to appear as his. defenders ; who, becauſe 
they ſaw the fables coulf not be literally: ſupported, 
endeavoured to find a hidden ſenſe, and to. carry on 
every where that vein of allegory, which was already 
broken open with ſucceſs ip ſome places But how 
miſerably were they forced to ſhifts, when they made 
$ Funo's dreſhng in the Ceftus for Jupiter, to lignify 
the purging of the air as it approached the fire ? Or- 
the Rory of Mars, and Yexus, that inclination they 


®* Yd: Tertul. Al cap. 144 

7 Arnobius, ibid. Euſebius prep. Evangel. I. 14. c. 
+ Se. Auguſt. Cenfef] l. 1. cap. 14-. 
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allowed to give us a lecture 
2 
ies, which * Porphyry 
Greeks, K Gs Re 
2 „ is on They ala 
— 4 Homer, but then they allegorized 
ſubſtantial objefts of adoration, diffelved into 


„ Porphyrius de Autro Nymph. Ofc. a. 
+ Euſcbii proper. Enangek þ 3: cap- 1- 
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leaning. Thoſe remarks which the Philoſophers 


made upon them, have their weight with us; thoſe 
tion : And even after the abatement of what was ex- 
 travagant in his run of praiſe, he remains confefledly 
a mighty genius not tranſcended which have 


fince ariſen ; a Prince, as well| as a Father, of 


Poetry. 


SECT. III. 


A view of the — this hitorieat efzy, 
{earning of Ho- to regulate our preſent opinion of 
mer time. Homer, by a view of his learning, 

compared with that of his age. For 
this end he may. firſt be conſidered as a Poet, that 
character which was his proſeſſedly; and ſecondly as 
one endowed with other ſciences, which muſt be 
ſpoken of, not as in themſelves but as in ſubſerviency 
to his main defign. Thus he will be ſeen on his 
right foot of perfection in one view, and with the 
juſt allowances which ſheuld be made on the other : 
While we paſs through the ſeveral heads of ſcience, 


the ſtate of theſe times in which he writ will ſhew us 


beth the impediments he roſe under, and the reaſon 
to, either could not, or ſhould not be otherwiſe than 
they are. — 
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| As for the fate of Poetry, it was at 
a low pitch in the age of Homer. There In Poetry. 


Etrf 


works were not preſerved, and can be only conſidered 
happinef 


$ 


Tal 
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finger being inſpired from heaven begins immediately, 


and Uher, by weeping at the recital, confeſſes the 


truth of it. We ſee here a narration which could 


in Greece ; that no one was honoured with the name 
of Poet, before him whom it eſpecially to 
ever after. And if we farther appeal to the conſent 
| of authors, we find he has other titles for being 


Whatever was ſerious or magnificent made a part of 
his ſubject: War and peace were the comprehenfive 

diviſion in which he confidered the world; and the 
| plans 


* Joſeph. contre Appion. L 1. T Krist. Pref. cap» 25. 
1 Hor. . ad Piſones. v. 73. * 
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plans of his poems were founded on the moſt active 
ſcenes of each, the adventures of a fiege, and the ac- 
cidents of a voyage. For theſe, his ſpirit was equally 
active and various, lofiy in expreſſion, clear in narra- 
ton, natural in deſcription, rapid in action, abundant 
in figures. If ever he appears leſi than himſelf, it is 
N 
is from an exceſs, rather than a deſect of genius. 
Thus he roſe over the poetical world, ſhining out 
like a fun all at once ; which if it ſometimes makes 
too ſaint an appearance, tis to be aſeribed only to 
the neceſſity of the ſeaſon that keeps it at a diſtance ; 


+ and if he is ſometimes too violent, we confeſs at the 


ſame time that weowe all things to his heat. 
As for his Theology, we ſee the Heathen 
ſyſtem entirely followed. This was all he Theology. 
could then have to work upon, and where 
he fails of truth for want of revelation, he at leaft 
ſhews his knowledge in his own religion by the tra- 
ditions he delivers. But we are now upon a point to 
be further handled, becauſe the greateft controverſy 
concerning the merit of Homer depends upon it. Let 
us conſider then, that there was an age in Greece, 
when natural reaſon only diſcovered there muſt be 
ſomething ſuperior to us, and tradition had affixed the 
notion to a number of Deities. At this time Homer 
roſe with the fineſt turn imaginable for Poetry, who 
deſigning to inſtruct mankind in the manner for 
which he was moſt adapted, made uſe of the miniftry 
of the Gods to give the higheſt air of ſurprize and 
veneration to his writings. He found the religion of 


Vor. I. 


eaſieſt 
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cafieſt method to convey morals to the people, who | 
were allured to attention by pleaſure, and awed with 
the opinion of a hidden myſtery. Nor was it his bu- 
_ fineſs when he undertook the province of a poet (not 
of a mere philoſopher) to be the firſt who ſhould dif- 
card that which furniſhes Poetry with its moſt beau- 
tiful appearance: and eſpecially, fince the age he 
lived in, by diſcovering its taſte, had not only given 
him authority, but even put him under the neceſfity ß 
of preſerving it. Whatever therefore he might think 
of his Gods, he took them as he found them: he 
brought them into action to the notions | 
which were then entertained, and in ſome ſtories i { 
they were then believed; unleſs we imagine that he 
invented every thing he delivers. Vet there are ſeveral 
rays of truth ſtreaming thro all this darkneſs, in thoſe 
ſentiments he entertains concerning the Gods; and 
_ ſeveral allegories lightly veiled over, from whence the 
learned drew new knowledges, each according to his 
power of penetra:ion and fancy. But that we may 
the better him in all the parts of this gene- 
ral view, let us extract from him a ſchemeof his religion. 
He has a Jupiter, a father of Gods and men, whom 
he makes ſupreme, and to whom he applies ſeveral 
attributes, as wiſdom, juſtice, knowledge, power, 
tc. which are effentially inherent to the idea of a 
| God . He has given him two veſſelr, out of which 
he diſtributes natural good or cui for the life of man; 
he places the Gods in council round him ; he makes 
+ Prayers paſs to and fro before him; and mankind 
- adore 
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way of repreſenting a general 


emotion of our paſſions, but obſcured with the 
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ance, wherein Poetry paid a deference to reaſon, i» 
ture; not only with the applying our paſſions to the 
ſupreme being (for men have always been treated with 
this compliance to their notions) but that be is not 
ties: For he is made to eat, drink, and fleep : but 
this his admirers would imagine to be only a groſſer 
notion of ] 
becauſe he ſays in one place, ® that the food of the 
Gods was not of the ſame nature with ours. But, 
upon the whole, while he endeavoured to ſpeak of a 
Deity without a right information, he was forced to 
take him from that image he diſcovered in wan ; and 


vens, would view him as he is reflected in a river) he 


earthly mixture of our natures. 
them; Every thing has its peculiar Deity, fays F 
„% Maximus Tyrius, by which Homer would inſinuate 
that the Godhead was preſent to all things.” 
When they are conſidered farther, we find he has 
turned the virtues and endowments of our minds into 
perſons, to make the ſprings of action become viſible; 
and becauſe they are given by the Gods, he repreſents 
them as Gods themſelves. deſcending from heaven. 

| A 44 they 
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« philoſopher 
« pleaſing. 


When 


and all the rites 


dreadfully of a future | 
if he cannot be defended in every thing as a theolo-- 
giſt, i 
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Politichs. H we tike the ſtate of Greece at his 
—_ time in a political view, we find it a 
 difunited country, made up of ſmall fiates: and 


rr 
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litician in this affair, we may ſuppoſe him to have 
looked back into the ages paſi, to ſee if at any time 
theſe diſorders had been leſs; and to ba ve pitched- 


the numerous Governments were every way inde- 


commonwealth, he.has ftill been ſerviceable to many- 
E 4 The 


x 
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Mcrality. perfect while there was a weakneſs in its 
| _ government ; faults in Politics are occa- 
fioned by faults in Ethics, and occaſion them in their 


of frequent quarrels, whereby men were bred up in a 


with the greateſt honours, becauſe it was daily neceſ- 
fary to the ſubſiſtence of little | ; and 
that head-long courage which throws itſelf forward to 
cauſe it carried all things before it. It is no wond r 


e an age of ſuch education and cuſtoms, that, * 


Thucydides ſays, ** Robbing was honoured, provided 
* it was done with gallantry, and that the ancient 


poet made people queſtion one another as they 
* failed by, if they were thieves ? 2s « thing for 


Which no one ought either to be ſcorned or up- 
* braided.” Theſe were the fort of actions which 
the fingers then recorded, and it was out of ſuch an 
age that Homer was to take his ſubjects. For this 
reaſon (not a want of morality in him) we ſee a boaft- 
ing temper and unmanaged roughneſs in the ſpirit of 
his Heroes, which ran out in pride, anger, or cruelty. 
It is not in him as in our modern Romances, where 
men are drawn in perfection, and we but read with a 
late. Homer writ for men, and therefore he writ of 
them; if the world had been better, he would have 
ſhown it ſo: as the matter. now ſtands, we ſee his 


* Thucyd. bb. 1. 
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- tempted with the.buits of idle or unlawful . 
aud then points out che methods of being fafe from 
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after glory and plunder ; for which however he has 


found them a lawful: cauſe, . and taken care to retard \ 


their ſueceſsby-thoſe very faults. 

In the of the ſtory · every part of it has - 
ii leſſens of morality: There is- brotherly- love in 

and Menelans, ſrĩendſhip in Achilles and 

Patroches, and the-love-of his:country in Har. But + 
fince. we-have ſpoken of the. /liad as more particular 
for its-politics, we may conſider the Odyſſey as its mo- 
ral ĩs more. directly framed for ethics, It carries the 
Hero though a world of trials both of the dangerous 
and pleaſuravle-nature. . It ſhows him firſt under moſt 
ſurpriziag weights. of adverficy, among ſhipwrecks 
and ſavages3:all heſe he-a made — in 
the methods by which it becomes a man to conquer; 
a patience in ſuffering, and -a-preſence-of .mind in 
every.accident. . It ſhows him again in another view, 
3 


thor has taken to fix his leſſons of-morality by the 
proverbs and precepts he delivers, we ſhall n, wen- 
der if Greece, which afterwards gave che appellation - 
of wiſe to men who-ſettled f entences of truth, . 


. ſhould give hinytho title of the Father of Yirtue, or 


ſuch u number. To be brief, if we take 


6 — "WEE 8 


E 5, f as: 


. & QuiquidSpalchrum, quid iurpe, quid utile; quid non,” 
Plenius & melius Chryfipps & Crantore dicie, % 
Hor. Ep. . L 1. 
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as a maſter of morality ; he lays down the common 
diviſion of goa, into pleafent, profitatle, 


RS. 


fully and clearly inftrufted us in each of them, than 


the moſt rigid 

ths, hat Homer had only o delgn wo pleaſe in di 
ventions; and that others have ſince extracted morals 
out of his ſtories (as indeed all ftories are capable of 
being uſed ſo) But this is an opinion concerning 
Poetry, which the world has rather degenerated into, 
than begun with. The tradition of Orpbens's civi- 
kzing mankind by hymns on the Gods, with others of 
the like nature, may ſhow there was a better uſe of 
the art both known and ied. There is alſo a 
remarkable paſſage of this kind in the third book of 
the Odzfey, that left one of the Poets 
of thoſe times in his Court when he ſailed ſor Troy ; 
and that his Queen was virtuous by his 
ſongs, "till Rena was to expel him in or- 
der to debauch her. Here he has hinted what a true 
poetical ſpirit can do, when applied to the promotion 
of virtue; and from this one may judge he could not 
but deſign that himſcif, which he recommends as the 
duty and merit of his profeſſion. Others fince his 
time may have ſeduced the art to worſe intentiqns; 
dut they who are offended at the liberties of ſome 
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We may ia general go on to obſerve, that the time 
when Homer was born did not abound in learning. 
For where-ever politics and morality are weak, learn- 
ing wants its peaceable air to thrive in. He is bim 
ſelf the man from whom we have the firſt accounts of 
antiquity, either in its. actichs or learning; from 
whom we hear what Egypt or Greece could inform | 
bim in, and whatever himſelf could diſcover by he 
ftrength..of nature or induſtry. But however, that: 
we may not miſtake the Elogies of thoſe ancients who - 
call him the Father of Arts and Sciences, and be ſur- 
prized to find ſo little of them (is they are now in 


perfection) in his works; we ſhould know that this 
character is not to be underſtood at large, as if he had 


included the full and: regular ſyſtems of every thing : 
He is to be conſidered proſeſſedly only in quality of a 
poet; this. was his buſineſs, to which as whatever he 
knew was to be ſubſervient, ſo he has not failed to 
introduce thoſe Krokes of knowledge from the whole 
manded, either for neteſſiuy or ornament. This will 
appear on a fair view — ore 
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believed that the as of Thdrur at Thebes, the ſecond 
| Gego of that city, the ſettlemene of Rhodes, the bat- 
de between the Carcter. and the. Etolians, the ſucceſ:. 


Bon of the Kings. of Mycene by the ſeeptre ofi Aga- 


mennon, the acts of the Gral, at Troy, and' many, 


other, ſuch accounts, are ſome of them. wholly pre- 
ſerved. by him, and. the reſt as faithfully related as by 
any hiflorian, Nor perhaps was all of, his. invention. 
ee who — 

obſcure traces and remains of. real perſons. and ac- 
tions: which as $ Strubs obſerres, when häftory was 
tranſmitted. by oral tradition, might be. mixed with. 
fable befare it came into the hands. of. the poet.. 


„ This happened (ſays he): to. Herodotus, the firſt: | 


« profeſſed hiſtorian, who is. as ſabulous as Homer: 
+ when he refers to the common reports-of countries ;. 
and it is not to be-imputed to either as-a-fauk, but 


___ < as a-neceffity of the times.” Ne the very paſ-- 
| ſages which cauſe us to tax them at-this-diſftance with. 


being fabulous, might be occafioned by their dili- 
gence, and a fear: of erring, if they too liaſtily re- 
| jected thoſe reports which: bad paſſed current in the 
nations they deſcribed. 

Before kis time there was no ſuch 


this-we have the fuffrage of Strabo, 
the beſt of Geographers, who approves the opinion, 
_ of Hipparchus. and other ancients, that Homer was. 


the very author of it; and upon this account begins. 


$ Strabo, þ ® Strabo, ibid; nite, 


Geography. thang a Geography in Greece. For; - 
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for a counter balance 8 
tives Optese : Then he telle us that the. Bear, or 
ftars of the Ardtick Circle,. never diſappear; as an 
| obſervation which agrees. with no. other. AndHf to. 
| this we add (what Eratgfbencs.thought he meant) that 
the five plates which were faſtened on the ſhield, di- 
vided it by the lines where they met, into the five - 
Zones, it will appear an original defign of globes. 
aud ſpheres. In the particular parts.of Gtography 
to him upon all occaſions; allowing that he knew 
the extremes of the Earth, ſome-of which he names, 
| and others. he deſcribes by fue a» the um 
Ifand;. The ſame g author takes notice of lis ac- 
and cuſtoms; as Reute being fertile . 
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T4. 
herbs; Libya's 
horns, and yean thrice a year, Hr. which are know- 


ledges that make Geography more various and profit- 


able. But what all have. agreed to celebrate is his 
deſcription of Greece, which had laws made for its 
and conteſts between de- 
. cided by its authority: Which Strabo acknowledges - 
to have no epithet, or ornamental expreſſion for any 
| Place, that is not drawn from its nature, quality or 
circumſtances ; and-profeſſes (after ſo long an inter- 
val) to deviate only where where th counry had undergone 


Rhetorich.. known; chat art took its : riſe out of 
poetry, which was not till then ef- 
tabliſhed. ** The oratorial elocution (ſays + Stra) 
i but an imitation of che poeucal : this appeared 
« firſt and was approved: They who imitated it, 
* took off the meaſures, but ſtill preſerved all the 
re Such were 
« Cadmus the - Milefan, Pherecydes, and -Hecateus 
« 'Then their followers took ſomething more ſrom : 
« what was left, and at laſt clocution deſcended into + 
« the proſe which is now amongſt us.” But if NA 
torick is owing to poetry, the obligation is ſtill mare 
due to Hemer. 298 tells us) gave 
boch the pattern and riſe to all the parts of it... H 
„ omnibus cloquentie partibus exemplum © ortum - 
Sr 
+ Stabe |. 2 
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far, jucundus & gravis, tum copid tum brevitate 
« admirabilis, nec poetics madd fed oratoris virtule, 


ſeuled the n found it proper to deduce the rules, . 
obſervations into the kinds and the ornaments of ele- 
cution. For the kinds, the © ancients: (es A. 
« Gell.) ſettled them according to the three which + 
they obſerve in his-principal ſpeakers; his Ulyſes - + 
« who is and. flo ing; his Menelaus, 
« whois ſhort and cloſe; and his Nefor, who is. 
moderate and diſpaſſicned, and has a kind ob mid-- 
„dle eloquence participating of both the former.“ 
And for the ornaments, | Ariffetle, the great maſter 
of the Rhetgricians, ſhows what deference is paid 
to Homer, when he orders the orator to lay down his 
heads, and expreſs both the manners and affeQtions - 
of his work, with. an imitation of that diftion, agd 
thaſe figures, which the due Hamer excelled in. 
This is the conſtant language of thoſe who ſucceeded. 
him, and the opinion fo far prevailed as to make 8. 
obſerve, that they who haye written cop- 
2 take from Hamer moſt of 
the inſtances of their Gmilitudes, amplifications, ex- 
As to natural Philaſyphy, the age | 
was not arrived in which it flourith- Natural Pr 
ed; however ſome of itz notions may hy- 
| be waced in N. . As when he fas 
—— 


1 Topics 
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helds u circulation: off fuids in the earth. But as this 
is a. branch of ing which does not lie much in 


the way of a Poet who ſpeaks of Heroes and Wars; 


the defire to prove his knowledge this way, has only 
run f Nia and others into trifling inferences; as. 
when they: would have it that he underſtood the ſe- 
eretz. of Philoſophy, becauſe he mentions ſun, rain, 
wind and thunder. 'The.moſt probable way of mak- _ 
ing out his knowledge in this. kind, is by fuppoſing 
he couched t in and that he fometimes. 
uſed the nee the: Gods as his Terms for the Ele- 
ments, as the Chymiſt now uſe them for Metals. But. 


in applying this e 
ing rather. to find the fable an ornament to what is 
eafily known, than to mabe is a.cover to curious and 


As: for Medicine, ſomething of it: 
Phyfict: muſt. have been underſtood in that. 

age; though it was fo far from per- 
B 
Diet was invented long aſter by Hippocrates: The 
' accidents of life make the ſeurch after - remedies too 
indifpenſable a duty to be neglected at: any time. 
Accordingly he 4 tells-us, that the ZEgyptiens, who 


had many medicinal plants in their country, were all: 


Phy ficians : and perhaps he might have learnt his own 
| " ate 
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*- nent ftatuaries, waile they ſtrove to keep up the 


*: grandeur of that idea, which Hamer had impreſſed. N 


22222 as we read of Phidias 
the ſtatue of Fupiter.” And becauſe 
„ their beſt per- 


formances,. his. deſcriptions became the character: 


_which-were afterwards-purſued in all works of a good 
taſte. Hence came the common ſaying of the an- 
tents, © that either Homer was the only man who 
* had ſeem the forms of the Gods, or the only one 
© who had ſhown them to men; a paſſage which o 
Madam Dacier wreſts to prove the truth of this theo- 
logy, different from Strabos acceptation of it. 

There are beſides what we have ſpoken of, other 
ſciences pretended to be found in him. Thus Me- 
crobius diſcovers that the chain with which + Fupiter 
ſays he could lift the world, is a metaphyſical notion, 
that means a connection of all things from the ſupreme 
bing to the meaneſt part of the creation. Others, 
to prove him ſkilful in judicial aftronomy, bring a 


quotation concerning the births of f Hector and Ph 


damas on the ſame night; who were nevertheleſs of 


different qualifications, one excelling in war, and the 
ether in eloquence. Others again will have him to 
be verſed in Magich, from his ftorics concerning 


Girce. Theſe and many of the like nature are inter- 
Pretations ſtrained or-trifling, ſuch as Hamer does not 
want for a proof of his learning, and. by which we 
contribute. 

®- Dacier, Preface to Homer. 


+ Il. 8. v. 19. Fit. Macrob. de ſons. Nip. L. 1. c 14. 
t U. 18. v. 252. 
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whole creation with an intelle@tual 
4. in an age of obſcurity, and ſhining 


advantage of more 
work not only 


ranging over 
learned ages; leaving behind him © 
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obſervations upon Hamers Battles in general. I ſhall 
firſt endeavour to ſhew the Condut? of the Poet herein, 


and next collect fome Autiguikier, that tend to a more | 


diſtin | of thoſe deſcriptions which 
make ſo large a part of the Poem. 


One may very well apply to Xomer himſelf, what 


he ſays of his Heroes at the end of the fourth. book, 


that whoſoever ſhould be guided thro! his battles by 
c 
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prize and applauſe. When the reader reflects that 
no lefs than the compaſs of twelve books is taken up 
in theſe, be will have reaſon to wonder by what me- 
thods our author could prevent deſcriptions of ſuch a 
length from being tedivus. It is not enough to ſay, 
that the the fubjeRt itſelf be the fame, the actions 
are always different ; that we have now diftin com- 
general ; or that the ſcenes are perpetu- 
ally vary'd ; we are now in the fields, now at the for- 
tification of the Greets, now at the ſhips, now at 
the gates of Trey, now at the river Scamander : But 
we muſt look farther into the art of the poet to find 


the reaſons of this aſtoniſhing variety. 


We may firſt obſerve that diverſity in the deaths of 
bis uarriors, which be has ſupply'd by the vaſteſt fer- 
 tility of invention. Theſe he diſtinguiſhes ſeveral - 


ways: Sometimes by the characters of the Men, their 
age, office, profeſſion, nation, family, Sc. One is a 
blooming youth, whole father diffuaded him from the 
war; one is a Pri. whole piety could not fave him; 
one Is 2 whom Diana taught in vain; one 
return; one is deſoended from a noble line, which ends 
in his death; one is made remarkable by his lng; 
another by his beſeeching ; and another, who is diſtin- 
guiſhed no way elſe, is marked by his Habit and the 
fingularity of his armour. 

Sometimes he varies theſe deaths by the ſeveral g 
ing or falling. Some of theſe are ſo. exceedingly er- 
ada, 
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the combatant, where-abouts the wound will light: 
Others ſo very peculiar and uncommon, that they could 
only be the effect of an imagination which had ſearch- 
ed thro' all the ideas of nature. Such is that picture 
of My dan in the fifth book, whoſe arm being numbed 
by a blow on the elbow, drops the reins that trail on 


temples, falls headlong from the chariot in a ſoft and 
deep place, where he finks up to the ſhoulders in the 


ſands, and continues a while fixed by the weight of 


his armour, with his legs quivering in the air, till he 
is trampled down by his horſes. 

Another cauſe of this variety is the difference of 
the wound; that are given in the had : They are by 
no means like the wounds deſcribed by moſt other po” 
ets, which are commonly made in the ſelf . ſame obvĩ- 


ous places: The heart and head ſerve for all thoſe in 


who underftand no anatomy, and ſometimes 
fer variety they kill men by wounds that are no where 
mortal but in their poems. As the whole human bo- 
dy is the ſubject of theſe, ſo nothing is more neceſſa- 
ry to him who would deſcribe them well, than a tho- 
rough knowledge of its ſtructure, even tho' the poet 
is not proſeſſedly to write of them as an anatomiſt ; in 


ceſſary to thoſe Painters that would excel i 
the naked, tho' they are not to make every muſcle as 
viſible as in a book of chirurgery. It appears from 


ſo many paſſages in Homer that he was perfectly maſ- 
ter of this ſcience, that it would be needleſs to cite 


thoroughly 


act, that one may gueſs from the very poſition f 


the ground; and then being ſuddenly ftruck on the 1 


the ſame manner as an exact fkill in anatomy is ne- 
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any in particular. One may only obſerve, that if we | 
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thoroughly examine all the wounds he had deſcribed, 
tho' ſo infinite in number, and ſo many ways diverſi- 

I muſt juſt add a remark, that the various peri- 
the fingle act of dying, have ſupplied Yirgil and the 
fucceeding Poets with all their manners of phraſing it. 


| Indeed he repeats the ſame verſe on that occafion more 


often than they—riv N exire; lov” AN Ae 
R mwzs in” ad, &. But tho' it muſt be owned he 
| had more. frequent occaſions for a line of this kind 
than any Poet, as no other has deſcribed half ſo ma- 
ny deaths, yet one cannot aſcribe this to any ſterility 
of expreſſion, but to the genius of his times, that 
delighted in thoſe reiterated verſes. We find repeti- 
tions of the ſame ſort affected by the ſacred writers, 
ſuch as He was gathered to his people : He flept with 
bis fathers ; and the like. And upon the whole they 
hare a certain antiquated harmony, not unlike the 
burthen of a ſong, which the ear is willing to ſuffer, 
and as it were reſts upon. | 

As the perpetual horror of combats, and a ſucceſſi- 
on of images of death, could not but keep the ima- 
gination very much on the ſtretch; Homer has been 
careful to contrive ſuch reliefs and pauſes, as might 
divert the mind to ſome other ſcene, without lofing 
| _ = are 
the more frequent on this account; for a compariſon 
it is at once correſpondent to, and differing from, the 

: if 


* 
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iſons diſtracts the anention, und draws it from 
the firſt i whick Ghould moſt employ it, (as that 


deluge or a florm : ) Thole, 1 


he 


it is with the eye of the imagination as it is with our 
corporeal eye, it muſt ſometimes be taken off fron 
the object in order to ſee it the better. The ſame 
criticks that are diſpleaſed to have their fancy diF-: 
tracted (as they call it) are yet of inconfiflent with 


themſelves, as to object to er that his fimiles are 


ſame animal. But is it not more reaſcuable (ac- 
to their own notion) to compare the ſame man 


always to the ſame animal, than to ſee him ſometimes , 


a ſun, ſometimes a tree, and ſometimes a river ? Tho 
Homer ſpeaks of the ſame creature, he ſo diverfiiey 


truth, it is not ſo much the animal or the thing, as 
the ation or poſture of them, that employs our ima- 
gination: Two different animals in the ſame action 
are more like to each other, than one and the ſame 
animal is to himſelf, in two different ations. And 


waysa lor, may as well be angry that 'tis always a man. 


ing the ſame compariſons in the ſame words at length 
upon different occafions, by which — 


= 


| at eaſe, than if we gazed diretly at his beams. For | 


thoſe who in reading Homer are ſhocked that *tival- | 
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makes one ſingle image afford many ornamentsto ſeve- 
ral parts of the Poem. But may not one ſay Homer is 
in this like a fcilful. improver, who places a beauti- 
ful Katue in a well diſpoſed garden ſo as to anſwer 
ſeems muliplied into as many objects as there are 
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mind or emotion a Hero can poſſibly feel, ſuch as re- 
ſemument, revenge, concern, confuſion, Gr. The 


former of theſe makes his work reſemble a large hif- 


tory-piece, where even the leſs important figures and 
actions have yet ſome convenient place or corner ts 
be ſhewn in; and the lauer gives it all the advantages 
of tragedy, in thoſe various turns of paſſion that 
animate the ſpeeches of his Heroes, and render his 
whole Poem the moſt Dramatick of any Epick what- 
ſoever. 

It muſt alſo be obſerved, that the conſtant machines 
of the Gods conduce very greatly to vary theſe long 
battles, by a continual change of the ſcene from earth. 
to heaven. Homer perceived them too neceſſary for 
this purpoſe to abſtain from the uſe of them even af- 
ter Jupiter had enjoined the Deities not to act on ei- 
ther fide. It is remarkable how many methods he 
has found to draw them into every book; where if 
they dare not aſſiſt the warriors, at leaſt they are very 
helpful to the poet. 

But there is nothing that more contribues to «hp 
variety, ſurprize, and Eclat of Homer's battle, or is 
more perfectly admirable in itſelf, than that artful 
manner of taking meaſure, or (as one may ſay) gaging 
his Heroes by each other, and thereby elevating the 
character of one perſon, by the oppoſition of it to 


that of ſome other whom he is made to excel. So 
that he many times deſcribes one, only to image ano- 
ther, and raiſes one only to raiſe another. I cannot 
better exemplify this remark, than by giving an in- 
ance in the character of Diamei that lies before me. 
Let us obſerre by what a ſcale of oppofitions he ele- 
| vates 
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tes this Hero, in the fifih book, firſt to excel all 


human valour, and after to rival the Gods themſelves. 
in general, each of whom he repreſents conquering a 
two at once; and while they are engaged each in his 


Fen, then Apollo, then Mars, and laftly in the 
cghth book againſt Jupiter himſelf in the\midſt of 


or leſs in regard to perſonage of hi 
rr 
other in greatneſs, terror and importance, to 
of the Poem. If Diomed has performed all theſe 
wonders in the firſt combat, it is but to raiſe Heber, 
at whoſe appearance he begins to fear. If in the 
next battle Hector triumphs not only over Dima, 
but over Ajax and Patroclus, ſets fire to the fleet. 
wins the armour of Achilles, and fingly eclipſes all 
the Heroes; in the midſt of all his glory, Achilles ap- 
pears, Hedfer flies, and is flain. © =o 
The manner in which his Gods are made to act, no 
leſs advances the gradation we are ſpeaking of. In 
the firſt battles they are ſeen only in ſhort and ſepa- 
rate excurſions: Nenn: affifts Paris, Minerva, Dio- 
med, and Mars Hefor. In the next, a clear fiageis left 
for Jupiter, to diſplay his omnipotence, and turn the 
fate of armics alone. In the laſt, all the powers of 
_ F 2 | heaven 
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heaven are engaged and banded into regular parties, 
Gods encountering Gods, eve encouraging them with 
is thunders, Neptune raifing his tempeſis, heaven 
flaming, earth and Pluto himſelf ſtarting 
from the throne of hell. 

IT. I am now to take notice of ſome cuſtoms of 


 entiquity relating to the arms and art military of 
thoſe times, which are proper to be known, in or- 


der to form a right notion of our Author's deſcrip- 
tions of war. 

'That Homer copied the manners abd cuſtcens of the 
age he writ of, rather than of that he lived in, has 
been obſerved in ſome inſtances. As that he no where 
repreſents ceualry or trumpets to have been uſed in 


Horſes had not been brought into Greece long be- 
fore the fiege of T. They were origioally Een 


from the back of one to another 
I we conſider in igh. eſteem among ware 
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r for whoever is killed in his cha- 
riot throughout the poem, conflantly falls to the 


ground, 2s having nothing to ſupport him. That | 


the whole machine was very ſmall and light is evident 
from a paſſage in the tenth Mad, where Diemed de- 
bates whether he ſhall draw the chariot of Rheſus out 
of the way, or carry it on his ſhoulders to a place of 
ſaſety. All the panticulars agree with the repreſents- 
tions of the chariots on the moſt ancient Greek coins; 
where the tops of them reached not ſo high as the 
backs of the horſes, the wheels are yet lower,. and 
the heroes who ftand in them are ſeen from the knee 
upwards ®. This may ſerve to ſhew thoſe Criticks 
are under a miftake, who blame Homer for makipg 
his warriors ſometimes retire behifd their chariots, as 
if it were a piece of cowardice: which was as little 


then, as it. is now to alight from one's 


one of whom was wholly employed in guiding the 
horſes. They uſed” indifferently two, three, or four 
horſes; from whence it happens, that ſometimes when 
2 horſe is killed, the hero continues the fight wich 
two or more that remain; and at other tithes & war⸗ 


rior retreats upon the loſs of one; not that he has 


leſs courage than the other, but that he has fewer 
horſes. 
Their fwerds were all broad cutting "TTY 


. 
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pointed with iron; and · i we could fancy > 
ot called the ſpears and ſwords brazen, 
oy an geting op ogg, 
any Hy. ths expats GER, Sid. AY 
where the point of the fpe — 
exprelly fad 9 be of braſs as inthe deſcription of 
ts of iis in AHN. RN, NN 
that the arms,, as well offeufire 


| — will, there are examples even m this-day of 


thro' thick planks with darts of hardened wood  w h: 
can only be attributed to their being bred 3 
cients were) 222 
We may N the ſame cauſe their power of 
mon practice in theſe battles. Thoſe — 


$ 


This may appear a ſufficient excuſe for what in the 
modern conftruQtion might ſeem cowardice in Homer 
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„Aon in all times were founded upon reafon,.and the: 
cowandice ought rather in this caſe to be imputed to 
liſure in their battles before the knowledge of fire 
arms; and this in a good degree accounts for thoſe 
harangues his · heroes make to each other in the time 


There 
ancient 


They preſerved then 23 monuments of. victory, and 
theſe ſpoils were conſecrated in the temples of the 
tutelar Deities of the conqueror. : 
The reader may eafily ſee, I ſet down-theſe heads 
juſt as they may occur to my memory, .and only as - 
hints to farther obſervations; which any one who is- 
converſant in Hamer cannot fail to make, if be will 
but think u linle-in the fame wack. | | 
It is no part of my defign to enquire what progreſs 
had been made in the art 'of wer at this early peri- : 
od: The bare peruſal of the fied will beſt inform us | 
of it. But what I think tends more immediately to 
the 
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the better comprehenſion of theſe deſcriptions, is-:a 
give a ſhort view of the ſcene of war, the ftuaticn 
of Troy, and thoſe places which Homer mentions, 
with the proper feld of each batile : Putting toge- 
-ther, for this purpoſe, thoſe paſſages in my Author 
that give any light to this matter. 
The ancient city of Trey ſtood at a greater diftance 
from the ſea, than thoſe ruins which have fince been 
ſhewn for it. This may be gathered from [lad 5. v. 
(of the original) 791. where it is ſaid, that the Tro- 
jans never durſt ſally out of the walls of their town, 
ull the retirement of Achilles ; but afterwards com- 
bated the Grecians at their very ſhips, far from the 
city. For had Trey flood (as Strabs obſerves) ſo nigh 
the ſea-ſhore, it had been madneſs in the Greeks not 
to have built any fortification before their fleet till the 
tenth year of the fiege, when the enemy was ſo near 
them : And on the other hand, it had been cowardice 
in the Trojans not to have attempted any thing all 
that time, againſt an army that lay unfortified and un- 
intrenched. Befides the intermediate ſpace had been 
too ſmall to afford a field for ſo many various adven- 
tures and actions of war. The places about Trey 
particularly mentioned by Homer lie in this order. 
. 1. The Scean gate This opened to the field of 
bale, and was that thro' which the Trojans made 
their excurſions. Cloſe to this ſtood the beech-tree © 
ſacred to Jupiter, which Hemer generally mentions 
with it. 
2. The hill of wild fo-trees. k joined we he walks 
of Trey, on one fide, and extended to the high-way 
on the other. The firſt appears from what Azdre- 
e mache 
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mache ſays in I. 6. v. 432- that the wall were tn 
danger of ſealed from this bill and the laſt 
from II. 22. v. 148 Ce. 

3-. The two ſprings of Scamander: Theſe were a 
* higher on che ſame high- way. (id.) 

4. Calicalana the name of 2 pleatant hill that lay 
1 — on the other fide of che town. 
IL. 20. v. 53. 

5. Bateia, oe the fixulcher of Mijviuee, ſtood a 
lictle before the city in che plain. I. 2. v. 318. of 
the Calul. 

6. The monument of Ilir: Near the middle of the 
Had. 11. v. 16. 
7. The tomb ef _ Eftter, commanded the proſpect 
- of the fleet, and that pat of the TeFtoakt, * 


v. 308. - of the catuigue. 


Is ſeems; by the 465th verſe of the ſcrond Thad, 
that the Grecian army was drawn up under the ſeve- 
ral - leaders by the banks of Scamander on that fide 


toward the- ſhips: Ia the mean time that of Troy, 


and the auxiliaries, was rang d in order at Myrinze's 
ſepulchre: I v. 320. of the catal. The place of 
was near the j of Simoir and - Scamander ; for 
2% . 
Auenge of 'thole rivers. Aid. 5. 6. 756. 66d ie - 
on that. fide next the fleet, appears from v. 791. of 
the ſame book, where . Funo ſays the Trojans now 
brave them at their very ſhips. But in the beginni 


of the fixth book, the place of battle is ſpecified to 


be between the rivers of Simois and Scamarnder ; fo 
that: 
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that the Greeks (tho Homer does not particularize 
when, or in what manner) had then croſſed the 
fiream toward Trey. 

The engagement in the eighth book is evidently 
cole to the Grecian fortification on the hore. That 
nicht Hedfor lay at Zſus's tomb in the field, as Dal, 
tells us, Li. 10. v. 415- Aud in the eleventh book 


In the twentieth, — + OR 
the ſea ; for the Trajan being purſued by Achilles, 
paſs over the Scamender ns they run toward Troy - 
See the beginning of book 21. The following bat- 
tles are either in the river itſelf, or between that and 
the city, under whoſe walls Haar is killed in the 


„ 
of the Id. 


NB. The verſes above are cited according to the 
number of lines in the Greek. 
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— Troy, the Greets baving fected fone 
of the neighbouring towns, and talen from thence two 
beautiful captives, Chryſeis and Bryſeis, allotted the 
firft to Agamemnon, and. the A, fo Achilles. Chryſes, 
the father of Chryſeis, and prieft of Apollo, comes to 
the Grecian camp to ranſom her ; with which the ac- 
tion of the poem opens, in the tenth year of the fee. 
The prieft being refuſed and infolently diſmiſſed by Aga- 


memnon, intreat for vengeance from. his Gad, who © 


inflitts a peſtilence an the Greeks. Achilles calls a 
council,. and encourages Chalcas to\declare the cauſe of 
it, who attributes it 10 the refuſal of Ohryſeis. The 
King being obliged to fend back bis captive, enter; into 
a furious contefl. with Achilles, which Neſtor pacific: ; 

bowever, 6s be Jad the clftlete commend of the army. 
be ſeizes on Bryſeis in revenge. r 
Greeks; and couſlaining to Thetis, foe faplicates Ju- 
piter to render them ſenſible of the awreng done . to her + 
fon, by giving ui to the Trojans.. Jupiter grant- - 
ing ber fuit, incenſes Juno, between whom the debate 
runs high, "till they are 6 

Vulcan. 

' eee 
book ; nine during the plague, one in the council and 
quarrel of the Princes, and twelve for Jupiter's flay 
evith the Kthiopians, at whoſe return Thetis prefers 


her petition. The ſcene lier in the Grecian camp, 
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8 HOMER'S ILTAD 1. 1. 
May Joe reſtore you, when your toils are o'er, 25 
Safe to the pleaſures of your naive ſhore. 
But oh! relieve a wretched parent's pain, 
And give Chryſcis to theſe arms again ; 

If mercy fail, yet let my preſents move, 
And dread avenging Phebus, fon of Jour. 
The Greeks in ſhouts their joint aſſent declare, 
The prieſt to rev rence, and releaſe the fair. 
Not fo Atrides : He, with kingly pride, 
Repuls'd the ſacred Sire, and thus reply'd. 
Hence on thy liſe, and fly theſe hoſtile plains, 35 
Nor aſk, preſumptuous, what the King detains : 

Hence, with thy laurel crown, and golden rod, 
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5 


In daily labours of the loom employ'd, 


Or doom'd to deck the bed ſhe once enjoy'd. 
Hence then; to Argos ſhall the maid retire, 


4 


Far from her native ſoil, and weeping fire. 


The trembling prieſt along the ſhore retura'd, 
And in the anguiſh of a father mourn d. 


Diſconſolate, nor daring to complain, 
Silent he wander'd by che ſounding 
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Till, ſafe at diftance, to his God he prays, 

The God who darts around the world his rays. 

O Sminthens ! ſprang from fair Latona's line, 
Thou guardian pow'r of Cilla, the divine, 

liphe ! whom Texedor adores, 55 


If e er with wreaths I hung thy ſacred fane, 

Or fed the flames with fat of oxen flain ; 

God of the filver bow ! thy ſhafts employ, 

Avenge thy ſervant, and the Greeks deſtroy. 60 
Thus Chryſes pray'd : The fav'ring Pow'r attends, 

And from Olympus” lofty tops deſcends. 

Bent was his bow, the Grecian hearts to wound; 

Fierce as he mov d, his filver ſhafts reſound. 


Breathing revenge, a ſudden night he ſpread, 65 


And gloomy darkneſs roll d around his head. 

The fleet in view, he twang'd his deadly bow, 

And hiffing fly the feather'd fates below. 

| On 
but walks along the ſhore : and the melancholy 


of admirably expreſſes the condition of the 
and deſerted father. 
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On muſes and dogs th infection firſt began; 
And laſt, the vengeful arrows fix d in man. 


For nine long nights, thro' all the duſky air 


Inſpir d by Juno, Thetis” god-like fob 


Conven'd to council all the Grecias train; 


For much the Goblef nou ker Heroes tain. 
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: when Chalcas thus reply'd, 


He ſaid, and fate 


prieſt and guide, 


Thus ſpoke the 


and the fears of age. 


prud-nce 


would t thou know 
and plight a Prince's word 


by thy pow'r and ſword. 


Achilles ! 


Of ſure protection. 


For I muſt ſpeak 


conceal, 


wiſdom would 
to the Great, reveal. 


what 


And truths, invidious 
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Bold is the taſk, when ſubjefts, grown too wiſe, 

Inſtruct a Monarch where his error lies; 

For tho we deem the ſhort-liv'd fury paſt, 105 

Tia ſure, the Mighty will revenge at laſt. 
To whom Pelide From thy inmoſt ſoul 

Speak what thou know ſt, and ſpeak without controul. 

En by that God I ſwear, who rules the day, 


To whom thy hands the vows of Greece convey, 116 


And whoſe bleft Oracles thy lips declare ; 
Long as Achilles breathes this vital air, 
No daring Greet of all the num'rous band, 
Againſt his Prieft ſhall lift an impious hand: 
Not ev'n the Chief by whom our hoſts are led, 115 
The King of Kings ſhall touch chat ſacred head. 
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a Prieſtiy pride provoke thy King? 
For this are Phebus” Oracles ex plor d, 

To teach the Greeks to murmur at their Lord ? 
For this with falſhoods is my honour ſtain d? 
I; Heav'n offended, and a Prieft profan'd, 
Becauſe my prize, my beauteous maid I hold, 
And heav'aly charms prefer to proffer'd gold? 140 
A maid, unmatch'd in manners as in face, 
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Would'ſ thou the Greeks their lawful prey ſhould yield, 
The due reward of many a well-fought field ? 
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Nor unrewarded let your Prince complain, 


That he alone has-fought and bled in vain. 
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18 HOMER'S 1114. Bk 
The ſpoils of cities raz'd, and warriors lain, 
We ſhare with juſtice, as with toil we gain: 160 
But to reſume whate'er thy av'rice craves, 

(That trick of tyrants) may be borne by flaves. 
Yet if our Chief for plunder only fight, 

The ſpoils of Ilan ſhall thy loſs requite, 
Whene'er, by Jove'a decree, our conqu ring pow'rs 165 
Shall humble to the duſt her lofty tow'rs. 
Then thus the King. Shall I my prize refign 
With tame content, and thou poſſeſt of thine ? 
Great as thou art, and like a God in fight, | 
Think not to rob me of a ſoldier's right. 170 
At thy demand ſhall I reſtore the maid ? 
Firſt let the juſt equivalent be paid: 
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Such as a King might aſk ; and let it be 
A treaſure worthy her, and worthy me. 
Or grant me this, or with a monarch's claim 175 - 
The mighty Aar ſhall his prize reign, | 
Ulyſe:' ſpoils, or ev'n thy own be mine. 

And rage he may, but he ſhall rage in vain. | 
But this when time requires—It now remains 
We launch a bark to plow the wat'ry plains, 
And waft the ſacrifice to Chryſa s ſhores, 
With choſen pilots, and wich lab ring oars. 
This Creta i King, or Ajax ſhall fulfill, 
Or wiſe Ulyſes ſee perform'd our will; 

Or, if our royal Pleaſure ſhall ordain, . 
Acbiller ſelf conduct her o er the Main; 


180 


O-tyrant, arm 
Inglorious ſlave to int reſt, ever join d 
With fraud umworthx of a royal mind l. 
What gen'rous Greet, obedient to ihy word, 
Shall form-an ambuſh, or ſhall lift the ſword ?. 
What cauſe have. I to war at thy.decree ? - : 
The diſtant Trojans never injur d me: 20d - 
To Phthia's realms no hoſtile troops they led; 
Safe in her vales my warlike courſers fed ; 
Aud walls of rocks, ſecure my native zeign, 
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Some trivial preſent to my ſhips I bear. 
Or barren praiſes pay the wounds of war. 220 
But know, proud monarch, Lm thy flave no more; 


. My fleet ſhall waſt me to Theſſalia's ſhore. 


Left by Achilles on the Trojan plain, 
What ſpoila, what conqueſts ſhall Atrides gain? 
To this the King: Fly, mighty warrior! fly, 225 
Thy aid we need not, and thy threats defy. 
There want not chieſs in ſuch a cauſe to fight, 
And Jede himſelf ſhall guard a monarch's right. 
Of all the Kings (the Gods' diſtinguiſh'd care) 
To pow'r ſuperior none ſuch hatred bear : 
Strife and debate thy reſtleſs ſoul employ, 


I heed thee not, but prize at equal rate 

Thy ſhort - iv d friendſhip, and thy groundleſs hate. 
Go, threat thy earth-born Myrmidons ; but here 
'Tis mine to threaten, Prince, and thine to fear. 240 
' Know, if the God the beauteous dame demand, 

My bark ſhall waft her to her native land; 
Fierce as thou art, to yield thy captive fair : 

Ev'n in thy tent I'll ſeize the blooming prize, 245 
Thy lov'd Brie with the radiant eyes. 

Hence ſhalt thou prove my might, and curſe the hour, 
Thou fiood'ſt a rival of imperial pow'r ; 

And hence to all our hoſt it ſhall be known, 

That kings are ſubject to the Gods alone. 250 
His heart ſwell'd high, and labour d in his breaſt. 
Di ing thoughts by turns his boſom rul'd, 
Now fir'd by wrath, and now by reaſon cool'd : 
That prompts his hand to draw the deadly ſword, 255 
Force thro” the Greeks, and pierce their haughty Lord; 
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Defcends Minerta, in her guardian care, 
A heav'nly witneſs of the wrongs I bear, 270 
From Atrenus' fon ? Then let thoſe eyes that view 
The daring crime, behold the vengeance too. 
Forbear ! (the progeny of Jove replies) 
To calm thy fury I forſake the ſkies : 
Let great Achilles, to the Gods reſign d. 275 
To reaſon yield the empire o'er his mird. 
By awſul Juns this command is giv'n ; 
The King and you are.both the care of Heav'n. 
The force of keen reproaches let him feel, 
But ſheath, obedient, thy revenging ſteel. 
For I pronounce (and truſt a heav'nly power) 
Thy injur'd honour has its fated hour, 
When the proud monarch ſhall thy arms implore, 
And bribe thy friendſhip with. a boundleſs ftore. 
Then let revenge no longer bear the ſway, . 
Command thy paſſions, and the Gods obey. 
To her Pelides. With regardful ear, 
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— the trunk (as 1 from thee) 


On the bare 


mountains left its parent tree 
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ſprings: 313 


ſorm d by temper'd ſteel to prove 
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That adverſe Gods commit to ſtern debate 

The beſt, the braveſt of the Grecian ſtate. 
Young as you are, this youthful heat reftrain, 

Nor think your Veffor's years and wiſdom vain. 

A Godilike race of Heroes once I knew, 345 
Such, as no more theſe aged eyes ſball view! 

Lives there a chief to match Pirithous” fame, 
Dryas the bold, or Cenens” deathleſs name? 
Theſeus, endu'd with more than mortal might, 

Or Polyphemus, like the Gods in fight ? 
With theſe of old to toils of battle bred, 

In early youth my hardy days I led ; 

Fir d with the thirſt which virtuous envy breeds, 
And ſmit with love of honourable deeds. 


Rang'd the wild deſerts red with monſters gore, 355 

And from their hills the Centaurs tore. 

Yet theſe with ſoft, perſuaſive arts I ſway'd; 

When Neffer ſpoke they liſten'd and obey'd. 

If in my youth, ev'n theſe efteem'd me wile, 360 

Do you, young warriors, hear my age adviſe. 

Atrides, ſeize not on the beauteous flave; 

That prize the Greeks by common ſuffrage gave : 

Nor thou, Achilles, treat our prince with pride; 

Let Kings be juſt, and ſov reign pow'r prefide. 365 

Thee, the firſt honours of the war adorn, 

Like Gods in ſtrength, and of a Goddeſs born; 

Him, awful majeſty exalts above 

The pow'rs of earth, and ſceptred ſons of ove. 
well-conſenting 
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the ſhore whole becatombs were laid, 


I 


415 


to Phebus” altars paid. 


And bulls and goats 


ſpires ariſe, 


The ſable fumes in curling 


we les. 


The army thus in ſacred rues 
Atrides till with deep reſentment rag d. 


engag d. 


420 


To wait his will two ſacred heralds ſtood. 


the good. 


Haſte to the fierce Achilles tent 


(he cries) 


| Thence bear Briſcis as our royal prize : 


from his heart. 425 - 
'Th' unwilling beralds act their lord's commands; 
Penfive they walk along the 


will not part, 


Submit he muſt ;. or if they 
Our ſelf in arms ſhall tear her 


barren ſands : 


tent they find, 
his arm reclin'd. 
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Decent confufion ! This the god - like man 
Perceiv'd, and thus with accent mild began. 

With leave and honour enter our abodes, 
Ye ſacred miniſters of men and Gods ! 435 


Conduct my captive to the haughty King. 
But witneſs, heralds, and proclaim my vow, 440 
F 

rſt, and loudeſt, to your Prince declare, 
That lawleſs tyrant whoſe commands you bear ; 
Unmov'd as death Achilles ſhall remain, 
Tho' proftrate Greece ſhould bleed at ev'ry vein : 445 
The raging Chief in frantick paſſion loſt, 
Blind to himſelf, and uſeleſs to his hoſt, 
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Not fo his loſs the fierce Achilles bore ; 


| But ſad retiring to the ſounding ſhore, 


N. I. 


455 


There, bath'd in tears of anger and diſdain, 


Thus loud lamented to the ſtormy main. 


Oer the wild margin of the deep he hung, 


650 


4 


O parent Goddeſs ! fince in early bloom 


T Thy fon muſt fall by too ſevere a doom; 


Sure, to ſo ſhort a race of glory born, 


Great Fove in juſlice ſhould this ſpan adorn : 


Honour and fame at leaſt the Thund'rer ow d, 
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A dreadful plague enſues : Th' avenging darts 
Inceſſant fly, and pierce the Grecian hearts. 

A prophet then, inſpir d by heav's aroſe, | 
And points the crime, and thence derives. the woes : 
My felf the firſt th' aflembled chiefs inclme 500 
T” avert the vengeance of the pow'r divine; 

Then riſing in his wrath, the Monarch fiorm'd.; 
Incens'd he threaten'd, and his threats perform'd : 
With offer'd gifts to make the God relent ; 

But now he ſeiz'd Briſcis' heav'nly charms, 

And of my valour's prize defrauds 


ge all the ties to former ſervice ow d, 
ſue for vengeance to the thund'ring God. 
Oft haſt thou triumph'd in the glorious boaſt, 
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40 HOMER'S 1174 5. B. 1. 

This, Goddeſs, this to his remembrance call, 3 30 

Embrace his knees, at his tribunal fall ; 

Conjure him far to drive the Grecian train, 

To hurl them headlong to their fleet and main, 

To heap the ſhores with copious death, and bring 

The Greeks to know the curſe of ſuch a King: 535 

Oer all his wide dominion of the dead, 

And mourn in blood, that e er he durſt diſgrace 

The boldeft warrior of the Grecian race. 
Unhappy fon ! (fair Thetis thus replies, $40 

While tears celeftial trickle from her eyes) 

Why have I borne thee with a mother's throes, 

To fates averſe, and nurs'd for future woes ? 

So ſhort a ſpace the light of heav'n to view ! | 

80 thort a ſpace ! and fll'd wich ſorrow too ! $45 

O might a parent's careful wiſh prevail, 


The Sire of Gods, and all th* zthereal train, 
On the warm limits of the ſartheſt main, 555 
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Her, thus returning from the furrow'd main, 
Ulyfes led to Reba: ſacred fane; 
Where at his ſolemn altar, as the maid 
He gave to Chryſes, thus the Hero ſaid, $75 
Hail, rev rend prieſt ! to Phælu: awful dome 
A ſuppliant I from great Atrider come: 
r 
Accept the hecatomb the Greeks 
And may thy God who ſeatters darts around, | 
Aon d by ſacrifice, defiſt to wound. 
At this, the Sire embrac'd the maid again, 
So ſadly loft, fo lately ſought in vain. 
Then near the altar of the darting King, 
Diſpos d in rank their hecatomb they bring: 
With water purify their hands, and take 
The ſacred off ring of the ſalted cake; 
While this with arms devoutly rais'd in air, 
And ſolemn voice, the Prieſt directe his pray'r. 
God of the filver bow, they ear incline, 590 
Whoſe pow r encircles Ciila the divine ; 
Whoſe ſacred eye thy Texedes furveys, 
And gilds fair Chryfa with diftinguiſh'd rays } 
If, fir d to vengeance at thy prieft's requeſt, 
Thy direful daris inflict the raging peft ; 
Once more attend! avert the waſle ſul woe, 
And ſmile propitious, and unbend thy bow. 
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44 HOMER'S ILIAD. B. 1. 
And burns the off ring with his holy hands, 

Pours the black wine, and ſees the flame aſpire ; 
The youth with inftruments ſurround the fire : 

The thighs thus ſacrific'd, and intrails dreft, 
Th' affiftancs part, transfix, and roaſt the reſt i 
When now the rage of hunger was repreſt, 


610 


The youths with wine the copious goblets crown'd, 

And pleas'd, diſpenſe the flowing bowls around. 

With hymas divine the joyous banquet ends, 

The Paus lengthen'd, till the ſun deſcends : 

The Greeks reftor'd, the grateful notes prolong ; 620 

Apollo liſtens, and approves the ſong. | 
Tuns night; the Chiefs beſide their veſſel lie, 

Till roſy morn had purpled o'er the ſæy: | 

4 by Phebus, fill the ſwelling ſails ; 625 

The mi ite canyas bellying as they blow, 

The parted ocean foams and roars below : 

Above the bounding billows ſwift they flew, 

Till now the Grecian camp appear d in view. 

Far on the beach they haul their bark to land, 630 

(The crooked keel divides the yellow ſand) 

Then part, where firetch'd along the winding bay 


Nor mir d in combat, nor in council join'd ; 
But waſting cares lay heavy on his mind: is 


With pure libations they conclude the feaſt; 615 1 


The ſtern Achilles, ſtedfaſt in his hate ; 635 . 
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Ia his black thoughts revenge and laughter roll; - 

And ſcenes of blood rife dreadful in his ſoul. 639 
The Gods had ſummon d to th' Olympian height: 
Fore firſt aſcending from the wat ry bow n. 
Leads the long order of th thereal pow ra. 
When like a morning miſt, map 4a 

Roſe from the flood the of the ſea 3 
And to the ſeats divine her flight addreft. 
There, far apart, and high abore the reſt, 

The Thund'rer ſate ; where old Olympus ſhrouds | 
His hundred beads in Heav's, and props the clouds. 
Suppliant the Goddeſs ftood : One hand the plac'd ds 


645: 


If Cer, O facher ofthe. Gods | the ſaid, - 


My words cou'd pleaſe thee, or my actions ad; 


Some marks of honour.on my. fon beſtow, ., 


And pay an glory what in life you owe. - 655 
Fame is at leaſt by-heav'nly promiſe due 

To life ſa ſhort, and now diſhonour'd too 

Avenge this wrong, oh ever juſt and wiſe ! . 

Let Greece be humbled, and the Tran rife ; : 


Till the proud King, and all th' Alain race 66 


Thus Thetis.ſpoke, hut Ju in filence held. 
The. ſacred councils of his breaft concea.'d.. 
Not ſo repuls'd, the Goddefs cloſer preſt, 


Still graſp d his knees, and urg d the dear requeſt. 665 , 
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Refuſe, or grant; for what haz-Jore to fear? 
Or oh! 2 | 
Is' wretched Thetis leaſt the care of. ue 


She 
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670 ö 
engage 


She ſaid, and fighing thus the God replies, 
The Gods complaints, and Funs'; fierce alarms, 
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What haſt thou aſle'd ? Ah why ſhould ove 


In foreign contefls, and domeſtic rage, 


Who rolls the thunder o'er the vaulted flies. 
While I, too partial, aid the Trojan arms ? 
With jealous eyes thy cloſe acceſs ſurvey ; 
But part in peace, ſecure thy pray 'r is ſped : 
Witneſs the ſacred honours of our head, 

The nod that ratifies the will divine, 

The faithful, fix d, irrevocable ſign; 

This ſeals thy ſuit, and this fulfils thy vows 
He ſpoke, and awful bends his ſable brows; 
Shakes his ambroſial curls, and gives the nod; 
The ſtamp of fate, and ſanction of the God: 
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Heav'n with trembling the dread fignal took, 


B. I. 


High 


Olympus to the centre ſhook. 
Swift to the ſeas proſound the Goddeſs flies, 


And all 


to his ſtarry manſion in the ſkies. 


Jove 
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unmortals wait 


ſhining ſynod of th 
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pt in holy fear, 
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of Heav'n appear. 


aſſumes the throne, 


Before the Majefty 


And all her pafſions kindled into flame. 
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Thy uus knous not the decrees of fate, 
In vain the partner of imperial ſtate. 


; 


What fav'rite Goddeſs then thoſe cares divides, 
Which eve in. prudence from his confort hides ? 


To this the Thund'rer : Seek not. thou to find 
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Nor can the depths of Hate ba piere'd by thee. 
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What fits thy knowledge, thou the firſt ſhalt know: 

The firſt of Gods above, and Men below : 

But thou, nor they, ſhall ſearch the thoughts that roll 

Deep in the cloſe receſſes of my ſoul. _ 
Full on the Sire the Goddeſs of the ſties * 


And thus return d. Auſtere Saturzius, ſay, 

From whence this wrath, or who controuls thy ſway ? 
Thy boundleſs will, for me, remains in force, 
And all thy counſels take the deſlin d courſe. 
But tis for Greece I ſear : For late was ſeen 


Anxious to thee, and odious to thy Lord. 
Let 
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. Or lift his hand againft the force of Fove ? 
Once in your cauſe I felt his matchleſs might, 
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Leſt, rous d to rage, he ſhake the bleſt abodes, 
If you ſubmit, the Thund rer ſtands appeasd; 750 
The gracious pow'r is willing to be pleas d- | 
Thus Yultan ſpoke; and rifing with a bound, 
The double bowl with ſparkling Nectar crown'd,. 2 
Which held to uns in a chearful way, 
Goddefs (he cry d) be patient and obey. 755 
Dear as you are, if Jove his arm extend, 
I can but grieve, unable to defend. 
What God ſo daring in your aid to move, 


760 
Huzl'd headlong downward from ih ethereal height; 
Toſt all the day in rapid circles round; 

Nor ul the Sun deſcended, touch'd the ground 
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SECOND BOOK 


or THE © 
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The ARGUMENT. 


The trial of the army and catalogue 
of the forces. | 


Jorrirss, in purſuance of the requeſt of Thetis, 
ſends a deceitful vifjon to Agamemnon, perſuading him 
to lead the army to battle ; in order to make the Greeks 
ſenſible of the want Achilles. The General, who is 
deluded with the hopes of taking Troy without his af 
Mftance, but fears the army was diſcouraged by his ab- 
ſence and the late plague, as well as by length of time, 


contrives to male trial of their difpofition by a firata- 


gem. He n communicates his deſign to_the Princes 
in council, that he would propoſe a return to the ſoldiers, 
and that they ſhould put a flop to them if the prapeſai 
"was embraced. Then be afſembles the euhole hoſt, and 
upon moving for à return to Greece, they unanimonſly 
agree to it, and run ts prepare the ſhips. They are 


detained by the management of Ulyſſes, wwho chaſtiſes 


the infolence of Therfites. The affembly is recalled, 
ſeveral ſpeeches made on the occaſion, and at length the 
advice of Neſtor followed, which was to make a gene- 
ral muſter of the troops, and to divide theme into their 
ſeveral nations, before they proceeded to battle. This 
gives occaſion to the Poet to enumerate all the forces of 
2 in a large catalogue. 
The time employed-it this book confifs met entirely of 
ane day. The ſcene lier in the Grecian camp and upon 
the ſea-ſhore ; rr 
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B. II. HOMER'S ILIAD. 59 


Deſtruction hangs o'er yon' devoted wall, 
And nodding Iliom waits th' impending fall. 
Swift as the word the vain illuſion fled, 
Deſcends, and hovers o'er Atrides' head; 20 
Cloath d in the figure of the Py/ian Sage, 
Renown'd for wiſdom, and rever'd for age; 
Around his temples ſpreads his golden wing, 
And thus the flatt'ring dream deceives the King. 
Canſt thou, with all a Monarch's cares oppreſt, 25 


action of the 


ESE 
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Ev'n now, O King, 'tis giv'n thee to deſtroy 35 
The lofty tow'rs of wide-extended Tray. 
For now no more the Gods with fate contend, 
At Fund's ſuit the heav'nly factions end. 
Deftruftion bangs o'er yon devoted wall, 
And nodding [jor waits th' impending fall. 40 
Awake, but waking this advice approve, 
And truſt the viſion that deſcends from Fore. 

The Phantom ſaid; then vaniſh'd from his fight, 


15 


217 
| +15; 


third time, 
I do 7 to decide upon the point : For tho 


than when it was delivered immediately from Jupiter ; yet 
r or the 9 


0 circumſtances of this dream, that the truth 
rclation might be uoſuſpeRed. | 
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ition ſeemed leſs needful in that place, 
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Eager he riſes, and in fancy hears 


The voice celeſtial murm ring in his ears. 
Firſt on his limbs a flender veſt he drew, 


Around him next the regal manile threw, 


Th' embroider'd ſandals on his feet were tyd; 55 
The ftarry faulchion glitter d at his fide ; | 
And laſt his arm the maſly ſceptre loads, 
Unſtain'd, immortal, and the gift of Gods. 
Now roſy mora aſcends the court of Joe, 
Lifts up her light, and opens day above. 
The King diſpatch'd his heralds with commands 
To range the camp, and ſummon all the bands: 
The gath'ring hoſts the monarch's word obey : 
While to the fleet Atrides bends his way. 
In his black ſhip the Pylian Prince he found; 65 
There calls a Senate of the Peers around : | 
Th' aſſembly plac'd, the King of men expreſt 

The counſels lab'ring in his artful breaft. 

Friends and Confed'rates ! with attentive ear 
Receive my words, and credit what you hear. 70 
Late as I ſlumber d in the ſhades of night, x 
A dream divine appear'd before my fight ; 
Whoſe viſionary form like Neftor came, 
The ſame in habit, and in mein the ſame. 
The heav'nly Phantom hover'd o'er my head, 95 
And, doſt thou fleep, Oh Atrers” fon ? (he ſaid) 
Ill fits a Chief who mighty nations guides, 
Directs in council, and in war preſides, 
To whom its ſaſety a whole people owes ; 
To waſte long nights in indolent repoſe. 
Monarch, awake! tis Jore's command I bear, 
tan. « tld 
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: plain ; | 
giv'n thee to deftroy 85 


tow'rs of wide-extended Troy. 
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For now no more the Gods with fate contend, 
At June ſuit the heav'nly ſactions end. 


Deſtruction hangs o'er yon' devoted wall, 
Now, valiant chiefs ! fince heav n itſelf alarms, 


In juſt array draw forth th' embattel'd train, 
And lead the:'Grecians to tne duſty 

And nodding Ihen waits ch ' impending fall. 
This hear obſervant, and the Gods obey ! 
Unite, and rouze the ſons of Greece to arms. 


Ev'n now, O King! us 


The lofty 
The viſion ſpoke, and paſt-in air away. 
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B. It. noMER's ILTAD. 63 


But firſt, with caution, try what yet they dare, 95 
Worn with nine years of unſucceſsful war? 
To move the troops to meaſure back the main, 

Be mine ; and yours the province to detain. 

He ſpoke, and ſate; when Neffor rifing ſaid, 
(Neftor, whom Pylas ſandy realms obey'd) 100 
Princes of Greece, your faithful ears incline, 
Nor doubt the viſion of the pow rs divine; 
Sent by great Jobe to him who rules the hoſt, 
Forbid it, heav'n ! this warning ſhould be loſt ! 
Then let us haſte, obey the God's alarms; 105 
And join to rouze the ſons of Greece to arms. 

Thus ſpoke the ſage : The Kings without delay, 


The ſceptred rulers lead ; the ſollowing hoſt, 
Pour'd forth by thouſands, darkens all the coaſt. 110 
As from ſome rocky cleft the ſhepherd ſees 


Cluft ring in heaps on heaps the driving bees, 
I 3 Rolling, 


* 2. and NR — — — ao 


em is concerted in Neftor's as one whoſe 
wiſdom —_ ſecrecy was molt confided in. ſtory of the 
vilion's appearing in his ſhape, could not but engage him in 
ſome degree : ay > te Dt er himſelf added weight to 
his counſels by making uſe of that" venerable a 
— 2 his to be the moſt powerful method of recom- 
for We m to Agzamemnon. It was therefore but natural 
* to 1 


Hamer, and we may obſerve in general that he excels all man- 
kind in the number, variety, and beauty of his compariſons. 
There are ſcarce any in irg'l which are not tranſlated from 
him, and therefore when he ſucceeds beſt in them, he is 
he commended but as an improver. &. zliger ſeems not 
have theught of this, when ke comperes the fimiles of theſe 
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Rolling, and black'ning, ſwarms ſucceeding ſwarms, 
With deeper murmurs and more hoarſe alarms ; 
Duſky they ſpread, a d croud, 115 
And o'er the vale deſcends the living cloud. 

So, from the tents and ſhips, a length ning train 
Spreads all the beach, and wide o erſhades the plain: 
Along the region runs a deaf ning found ; 
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ful riſing of Agememnen, all contribute to caſt a ma 
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Fame flies before, the meſſenger of Jove, 121 
And ſhining ſoars, and claps her wings above. 
Nine ſacred heralds now proclaiming loud 
The monarch's will, ſuſpend the liſt ning crowd. 
Soon as the throngs in order rang'd appear, 125 
And fainter murmurs dy'd upon the ear, 

The King of Kings his agrful figure rais'd ; 

High in his hand the golden ſceptre blaz's : 

The golden ſceptre, of celeſtial frame, 


of 
| . 130 


To Pelaps he th' immortal gift reſign d; 
Th' immortal gift great Peer left behind, 
14 ä In 
— — 1 1 2 
of Homer's i Bot inferior to — it we conſider wit | 
what exactineſs it anfwers to its end. It conſiſts of three 
i ; the vaſt number of the troops is expreſt in the 


their ramoſmons manner of iſſuing out of the ſhips, 
ped in the ders pouring ou. — end 
EE 22 


V. 121. Fame NI. 
full of beauties: . ively deſcription of overſpread- 
ing the field, the noble boldneſs of the figure when Fane is 
repreſented in perſon ſhining at their head, the univerſal 


tumult ſucceeded by a ſolemn ſilence ; and laſtly, — — 
on 


this * aſſage of the /c e, Homer has found an 
— _—; po 2 us with the 
deſcent of Agamemnen — 2 the hereditary ri 
of his family ; as well as finely hinted the original of 
18 be derived from heaven, in ſaying the — | 
the gift of Jupiter. It is with reference to this, that in 

the line where he firſt mentions it, he calls it Aer aj, 
and accordingly it is tranſlated in that place. 
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In Alreus hand, which not with Atreus ends, 

To rich Thyeftes next the prize deſcends : 

And now the mark of Agamemnon's reign, 135 
Subjects all Argos, and controuls the main. 

On this bright ſceptre now the King reclin d, 
And artful thus pronounc'd the ſpeech defign'd ; 

Ye ſons of Mars ! partake your leader's care, 
Heroes of Greer, and brothers of the war! 140 
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it is an exquiſite piece of art when you ſeem to 
«+ p<rſuading one thing, and at the fame time inſorce 
of Rhetoric is of uſe in all 


great 
* rician than to alledge ſuch arguments as either are eaſily 
* or may be retorted upon himſelf; the form er 
V is av the latter a dan s' one; and A 


nes here deals in both. For it is plain 

if a man muſt not uſe weak arguments, or ſuch as may 
+ make againſt him, when he intends to perſuade the thi 
« he ſays; then on the other fide when he does not int 


it, he muſt obſerve the contrary proceeding, and make 


general, the excellencies 
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And heav'nly oracles believ'd in vain. . 

A ſafe return was is d to our toils, . 

Renown'd, triumphant, and enrich'd with ſpoils, 
I 


5 Now 
« may be turned againſt have it fo: for 
« which they have only but s own 
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All rank d by tens; whole decads when they dine 
Muſt want a Trojan flave to pour the wine. 


And Greece triumphant held a gen'ral feaft, 


Repuls'd and baffled by a feeble foe. | 
So ſmall their number, that if wars were ceas'd, 155 


What ſhame to Greece a fruitleſs war to wage, 
Once great in arms, the common ſcorn we grow, 


At whoſe command whole empires riſe or fall : 
Oh laſting ſhame in ev'ry future age 


Our blood, our treaſure, and our glory loſt. 
So Jove decrees, refiftleſs Lord of all! 

He ſhakes the feeble props of human truſt, 
And towns and armies humbles to the duſt. 
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B. IT. HOMER'S ILTIAD- 
But other forces have our hopes o'erthrown, 
And Troy prevails by armies not her own. 
Now nine long years of mighty Fove are run, 


Since firſt the labours of this war begun: 


Our cordage torn, decay d our veſſels lie, 

And ſcarce enſure the wretched pow'r to fly. 
- Haſte then, for ever leave the Trojan wall! 

Love, duty, ſafety, ſummon us away, 

Tis nature's voice, and nature we obey. 

Our ſhatter'd barks may yet tranſport us o'er, 

Safe and inglorious, to our native ſhore. 


* 


Fly, Grecians, fly, your fails and oars employ, 
And dream no more of heav'n- de fended Trey. 
His deep deſign unknown, the hoſts approve 
Atrides ſpeech. The mighty numbers move. 
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And ſcarce enſure the wretched er to fly. ] 
are here tranſlated 


i decayed, was a hint of their 
Madam Dacier has: marked. 
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And as on corn when weſtern guſts deſcend, 
Before the blaſt the lofiy harveſts bend : 180 
Thus o'er the field the moving hoſt appears, 
With nodding plumes and groves of waving ſpears. 
The gath'ring murmur ſpreads, their trampling ſeet 
Beat the looſe ſands, - and thicken to the fleet. 
With long reſounding cries they urge the train 185 
To fit the ſhips, and launch into the main. 
They toil, they ſweat, thick clouds of duſt ariſe, 
The doubling clamours echo to the ſkies. 
Ev'n then the Greeks had left the hoſtile plain, 
And fate decreed the fall of Trey in vain ; 
But Jove s imperial Queen their flight ſurvey'd, 
And fihing thus beſpoke the blue-ey'd maid. 
Shall then the Grecians fly? Oh dire diſgrace ! 
And leave unpuniſh'd this perfidious race ? 
Shall Troy, ſhall Priam, and th* adult rous ſpouſe, 195 
In peace enjoy the fruits of broken vows ? 
And braveſt chiefs, in Helen s quarrel flain, 
Lie unreveng'd on yon deteſled plain? 
No : let my Greeks, unmov'd by vain alarms, 


190 


200 
Haſte, Goddeſs, hafte ! the flying hoſt detain, 
Nor let one ſail be hoiſted on the main. 
Pallas obeys, and from Olympus” height 
Swift to the ſhips precipitates her flight ; 
Uſer, firt in public cares, the fourd, aeg 


For prudent counſel like the Gods renown'd : 
Oppreſs'd with gen'rous grief the Hero ſtood, 
Nor drew his ſable veſſels to the flood. 

And is it thus, divine Laertes fon ! 
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Thus fly the Greeks (the martial maid begun) 210 

Thus to their country bear their own diſgrace, 

And fame eternal leave to Priam's race ? 

Shall beauteous Helen ſtill remain unfreed, 

Sull unreveng'd a thouſand heroes bleed ? 
Haſte, gen rous /thacus ! prevent the ſhame, 215 
Your own refiſtleſs eloquence employ, 
And to th Immortals truſt the fall of Troy. 

The voice divine conſeſs d the warlike maid, 
Ulyſes heard, nor uninſpir d obey d: 220 
Then meeting firſt Atrides, from his hand 
Recerv'd th imperial ſceptre of command. 

Thus grac'd, attention and reſpect to gain, 

He runs, he flies thro' all the Grecian train, 

Each Prince in name, or ehief in arms approv'd, 225 
He fir'd with praiſe, or with perſuaſion mov'd. 

By brave examples ſhould confirm the reft. 

The monarch's will not yet reveal'd appears; 

He tries our courage, but reſents our fears, 230 
Th' unwary G:eeks his fury may provoke ; 

Not thus the King in ſecret council ſpoke. 

Beware! for dreadful is the wrath of Kings. 

But if a clam'rous vile Plebeian roſe, 235 
Him with reproof he check'd, or tam'd with blows. 
Be fill, thou flave, and to thy betters yield; 
Unknown alike in council and in field ; 

Ye Gods, what daſtards would our hoſt command ? 
Swept to the war, the lumber of a land. 240 
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Therſfiter only clamour d in the throng, 
Loquacious, loud, and turbulent of tongue: 
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B. II. HOMER'S ILIAD. 15 


Say, ſhall we march with our unconquer d pow rs, 
(The Greeks and I) to lion's hoſtile tow'rs, 

And bring the race of royal baſtards here, 285 
For Trey to ranſom at a price too dear? 

But ſafer plunder thy own hoſt ſupplies ; 

Say, would'| thou ſeize ſome valiant leader's prize ? 
Or, if thy heart to gen'rous love be led, 

Some captive fair, to bleſs thy Kingly bed ? 290 
Whate'er our maſter craves, ſubmit we muſt, 


Plagu d with his pride, on punifh'd for his luſt. 


Hence let us fly, and let him waſte his ſtore 
In loves and pleaſures on the Phrygian ſhore. 295 
We may be wanted on ſome buſy day, N 
When Hectar comes: So great Achilles may: 


Oh women of Achaia! men no more ! 1 


V. 284. The Greeks and 1] Theſe boaſts of kimfelf are 
the few words which Di:zy/us objects to in the foregoing 
pailage. I cannot but — the grave Commentators here 
2 miſtaken, who imagine Therſtes in earneſt in 


vaunts, and ſeriouſly his inſolence. 
> —_ ſtrokes of Irony, which had re 
them ſo much the more i in the mouth of Voter 
— 1 ” ny CITE: And 
conſidered as ſuc are equal to t 
which has an infinite deal of of ſpirit, humone, = - 


v. 326. 
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Peace, factious monſter, born to vex the ſtate, 
With wrangling talents form'd for foul debate: 
Curb that impetuous tongue, nor raſbly vain, 
And fingly mad, aſperſe the ſov'reign reign. 


The man who acts the leaft, upbraids the moſt ? ' 
Think not the Greeks to ſhameful flight to bring, 
Nor let thoſe lips profane the name of King. 
For our return we truſt the heav'nly pow'rs ; 

Be that their care ; to fight like men be ours. 315 
But grant the hoſt with wealth the gen'ral load, 


Except detraction, what haſt thou beftow'd ? 
Suppoſe ſome Hero ſhould his ſpoils reſign, 


On the round bunch the bloody tumors riſe ; 


i of the 
CC. 


Have we not known thee, flave ! of all our hoſt, 310 


He faid, and cow'ring as the daſtard bends, 3326 
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Not ſuch at Arge, was their gen rous vow, 350 
Once all their voice, but ah! forgotten now: 
Ne er to return, was then the common cry, 
Till 77 proud ſtructurcs fliould in aides lie. 
Behold them wceping for their native ſhore ! 
What could their wives or helpleſs children more? 355 
What heart but melts to leave the tender train, 
And one ſhort month, endure the wintry main? 
Few leagues remov'd, we wiſh our peaceful feat, - 
When the {ip toſſes, and the tempeſts beat: 
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accompliſhment in the tenth year's f=: 
anſwer to what am had faid of Jupiter" 


one ſingular piece of art, in U;fo's 


the ſame manner Tiberizs Rh-tzr remarks the beginning of 
his ion to be a fine Erbse or oblique repreſenta- 
le, upon whom the ſeverity of the reprozch 
to fall, while he ſeems to reader the King an object 
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Then well may this long ſtay provoke their tears, 360 
The tedious length of nine revolving years. 

Not for their grief the Grecian hoſt I blame; 

But vacquiſh'd ! baffled ! oh eternal ſhame ! 
Expect the time to Trcy's deſtruction giv'n, 

And try the faith of Calchas and of heav'n. 365 
What paſt at Aulis, Greece can witneſs bear, 
And all who live to breathe this Phrygian air. 
Befide a fountaia's ſacred brink we rais'd 
Our rerdant altars, and the victims blaz'd ; 369 
(Twas there the plane. tree ſpread its ſhades around) 
The altars heav'd ; and from the crumbling ground 
A mighty dragon ſhot, of dire portent ; 

From Jade himſelf the dreadful fign was ſent. 

Strait to the tree his ſanguine ſpires he roll'd, 

And curl'd around in many a winding fold. 375 
The topmoſt branch a mother - bird poſſeſt; 

Eight callow infants fill d the moſſy neſt ; 

Herſelf the ninth ; che ſerpent as he hung. 

While hov'ring near, with miſerable moan, 380 
The drooping mother wail'd her children gone. 
The mother laft, as round the neſt ſhe flew, 
Seiz'd by the beating wing, the monſter flew : 
Not long furviv'd ; to marble turn'd he ftands 
Such was the will of Je; and hence we dare 
Truft in his omen, and ſupport the war. 

For while around we gaze with wond'ring eyes, 
Full of his God, the rev'rend Calchas cry'd, 390 
Ye Grecian warriors ! lay your fears aſide: 


335 
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This wondrous fignal Jobe himſelf diſplays, 

As many birds as by the ſnake were flain, 
So many years the toils of Greece remain; 
's all decreed : 


ſound, 400 
The hollow ſhips each deaf ning ſbout rebound. 
Then Neftor thus—— Theſe vain debates forbear, 
Ye talk like children, not like heroes dare. 
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While uſeleſs words conſume th* unactive hours, 
No wonder Try ſo loag reſifts our pow'rs. 

Riſe, great Atrides ! and with courage ſway; 410 
We march to war, if thou direct the way. 

But leave the few that dare refit thy laws, 

The mean deſerters of the Grecian cauſe, 

To grudge the conqueſts mighty ode prepares, 
And view, with envy, our ſucceſsful wars. 45 
Oa that great day when firſt the martial train, 

Big with the fate of ſon, plow'd the main; 
Joe, on the right, a proſp'rous fignal ſent, 
Encourag'd hence, maintain the glorious ſtrife, 420 
Till ev'ry ſoldier graſp a Phrygian wife, 

*Till Helen's woes at full reveng'd appear, 

And Troy's proud matrons render tear for tear. 
Before that day, if any Greek invite ; 
His country's troops to baſe, inglorious flight, 425 
Stand forth that Greek ! and hoiſt his fails to fly; 
And die the daftard firſt, who dreads to die. 

But now, O Monarch ! all thy Chiefs adviſe : 

Nor what they offer, thou thyſelf deſpiſe. 


Among thoſe counſels, let not mine be vain; 430 


In tribes and nations to divide thy train : 
His ſep'rate troops let every leader call, 


Each ſtrengthen each, and all encourage all. 


3 could not affiſt each other with ſo 
much zeal, or ſo . concur to the ſame end, as when 
friends aided friends, kinſmen their kinſaten, Cc. when 
each commander had the glory of his own nation in view, 
and a greater emulation was excited between body and body ; 
as not warring for the honour of Greece in general, but 
for that bf every diſtinct State in particular. 
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Such wiſdom ſoon ſhould Priam's force deſtroy, 
| And ſoon ſhould fall the haughty tow'rs of Troy / 445 
But Fove forbids, who plunges thoſe he hates 
In fierce contention, and in vaia debates. 
By me provok d; a captive maid the cauſe : 
If cer as friends we join, the Trojan wall 
Muſt ſhake, and heavy will the fall ! 
But now, ye warriors, take a ſhort repaſt; 
And well-refreſh'd, to bloody conflict haſte. 
His ſharpen'd ſpear let ev'ry Grecian wield, 
And ev'ry Grecian fix his brazen ſhield ; 455 
Let all excite the fiery ſteeds of war, 
And all for combat fit the rattling car. 
This day, this dreadful day, let each contend ; 
No reft, no reſpite, till the ſhades deſcend ; 
Till darkneſs, or till death ſhall cover all: 460 
Let the war bleed, and let the mighty fall ! 
Till bath'd in ſweat. be ev'ry manly breaſt, 
With the huge ſhield each brawny arm depreſt, 
Each aking nerve reſuſe the lance to throw, 
And each ſpent courſer at the chariot blow. 465 
Who dares, inglorious, in his ſhips to ſtay, 
Who dares to tremble on this fignal day, 
That wretch, too mean to fall by martial pow'r, 
The birds ſhall mangle, and the dogs devour. 
The Monarch ſpoke: and ſtreight a murmur roſe, 470 
Loud as the ſurges when the tempeſt blows, 
'That daſh'd on broken rocks tumultuous roar, 
And foam and thunder on the ſtony ſhore. 
Strait to the tents the troops diſperſing bend, 
The fires are kindled, and the ſmoaks aſcend ; l 
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T'avert the dangers of the doubtful day. 

A fteer of five years age, large limb'd, and fed, 

To Je high altars Agamemmon led: | 
There bade the nobleſt of the Grecian Peers; 480 
And Neſtor firſt, as moſt advanc'd in years. 


Next came /domeneus and Tydeus' ſon, 


Jar the lefs, and Har Telamon ; 


Then wiſe Ulyſſes in his rank was plac'd ; 

And Menelaus came unbid, the laft. 

The Chiefs ſurround the deſtin d beaft, and take 
The ſacred off ring of the ſalied cake: 
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Thus pray'd the Chief : his unavailing pray'r 

Great Joe refus'd, and toſt in empty air: 

The God averſe, while yet the fumes aroſe, co 

Prepar'd new toils, and doubled woes on woes. 

Their pray'rs perform'd, the Chiefs the rite purſue, 

The barley ſprinkled, and the victim flew. 

The limbs they ſever from th' incloſing hide, 

The thighs, ſelected to the Gods, divide. 505 

On theſe, in double cauls involv'd with art, 

The choiceſt morſels lie from ev'ry part. 

From the cleft wood the crackling flames aſpire, 


The thighs thus ſacrific'd and entrails dreſt, 510 


Th aſſiſtants part transſix, and roaſt the reſt; 

Then ſpread the tables, the repaſt prepare, 

Soon as the rage of hunger was ſuppreſt, 

The gen'rous Neffor thus the Prince addreſt. 515 
Now bid thy Heralds ſound the loud alarms, 

And call the ſquadrons ſheath'd in brazen arms : 

Now ſeize th' occaſion, now the troops ſurvey, 

And lead to war when Heav'n directs the way. 


He ſaid ; the Monarch iſſu d his commands; $20 


Strait the loud heralds call the gath'ring bands. 
In tribes and nations rank d en either fide. 
High in the midſt the blue-ey'd Virgin flies; 
From rank to rank ſhe darts her ardent eyes: 525 
The dreadful Zgis, Fove's immortal ſhield, 
Blaz'd on her arm, and lighten'd all the field: 
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Round the vaſt orb an hundred ſerpents roll d, 


Form d the bright fringe, and ſeem d to burn in gold. 
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the various movements of ſo many thoufands, before 
can range themſelves in battle-array, like the ſwans, . 
The third reſpects thiicir nun ber, as the leaves or 
Sc. The fourth the ardour with which 
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Like a long team of ſnowy ſwans on high, 
When homeward from their watry paſtures borne, 
They ſing, and s lakes their notes return. 
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Now light with noiſe; with reſounds. 545 
- a0. omar per extending wide, 
The legions nl Benet Sep OD 
Wich ruſhing troops the plains are . 
And thund'ring footſteps ſhake the ſounding ſhore : 
Along the river's level meads they ſtand, 550 
Thick as in ſpring the flow'rs adorn the land, 
Or leaves the trees, or thick as inſecta play, 
The wand'ring nation of a ſummer's day, 

K 4 
Decier) he was himſelf in an error, both here and in the firſt 
Geergich : | 


herd's cottage in the {pring, when the mil 
numbers of Grecks f{:od in the fi:ld again 
their deftru&e. The lowneſs of this image, in 
with thoſe which precede it, will naturally ſhock & modern 
critick, and would. ſcarce be forgiven in a Poet of: 
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That drawn by milky fteams, at ev'ning hours, 


In gather d ſwarms ſurround the rural bow'rs; 555 


From pail to pail with buſy murmur run 

The gilded legions glitt'ring in the ſun. 

So throng'd, ſo cloſe, the Grecian ſquadrons ſtood 
In radiant arms, and thirſt for T79an blood. 


Each leader now his ſcatter'd force conjoins 560 


In cloſe array, and forms the deep'ning lines. 
Not with more eaſe, the ſkilful ſhepherd ſwain 


The liberty has been taken here 
place the humbler fimile firſt, reſerving the noble one as 
more magnificent cloſe of the deſcription : Tha bare i 
the ſentence removes the objection. /e, who was a cl 
imitator of our author, has often copied him in theſe humble 
com; ariſons, He has not ſcrupled to inſert one in the midit 


of that deſcription of the rout of the rebel-angels 
in the ſixth , where the Son of God in all his dreadful 


Mojelty is repreſented pouring his vengeance vpou them : 
2 a herd 


Of goats, or tim'rous flocks together throng'd, 
Drove them before him thunder-ftruck ——— 
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Theſe head the troops that rocky Aulir yields, 

And Eteon's hills, and Myric s watry fields, 

And Schenos, Scolos, Grea near the main, 

And Mycaleſia's ample piny plain. 

Thoſe who in Peteon or [lefron dwell, 

Or Harma where Apalla s prophet fell; $95. 

Heleon and Hylè, which the ſprings o'erflow ; 

And Medean lofty, and Ocalea low; 

Or in the meads of Halartus firay, . 

Or Theſpia ſacred to the God of Day. 

Oncheflus, Neptune s celebrated groves ; 600 

Cope, and Thi/b2, ſam d for filver doves, 

For flocks Erythre, Giiſa for the vine; 

Plat. ea green, and Niſa the divine. 

And they whom Theb?'s well-built walls incloſe, 

Where Myde, Eutrefis, Coranè roſe ; 60g -. 

And Aru rich, with purple harveſts crown'd ; . 

And Anthedon, Bastia s utmoſt bound. 

Full fifty ſhips they ſend, and each conveys 

Twice ſixty warriors thro' the foaming ſeas. 
To thefe ſucceed Ales martial train, 

Who plow the ſpacious Orchomenian plain. 

Two valiant brothers rule th' undaunted throng, 

Talmen and Aſcalaphus the ftrong, 

Sons of Affyache, the heav'nly fair, 

Whoſe virgin charms ſubdu d the God of war: 61g 

(In Adr court as ſhe retit d to reſt, 

The firength of Mar: the bluſhing maid compreſt) 

Their troops in thirty ſable veffels ſweep, 


$8 


616 


The Phocians next in forty barks repair, 620 
Epiftrophus and Schedius head the war: 


From 
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From thoſe rich regions where Cepliſſus leads 
His ſilver current thro the flow'ry meads ; 


| F.on Panypia, Chryſa the divine, 


+ Swiſt in purſuit, and active in the fight. 


Where An maria ſtately turrets ſhine, 625 
Where Pytho, Dauli:, Cypariſſus ſtood, 

Theſe rang'd in order on the floating tide, 
Cloſe on the left the bold Beotians fide. 
Fierce Ajax led the Locrian ſquadrons on, 630 
Ajax the leſs, Oileus valiant fon ; 
Skill'd to direct the flying darts aright ; 


7 


Him, as their Chief, the choſen troops attend, 
Which Beſſa, Thronus, and rich Cyncs ſend: 63 


” Opur, Cakiarus, and Scarphe's bands; 


Q 


And thoſe who dwell where pleaſing Augia ſtands, 

Or in fair Tarphe's ſylvan ſeats reſide; 

Ia forty veſſels cut the yielding tide. 640 
Eubza next her martial ſons prepares, 

And ſends the brave Abantes to the wars : 

Breathing revenge, in arms they take their way 

From Chalcis' walls, and ſtrong Eretria ; 

Th' [ftcian fields for gen'rous vines renown'd, 645 

The fair Caryftos, and the Styrian ground; 

Where Dios from her tow'rs o erlooks the plain, 

And high Cerinthus views the neighb'ring main. 

Down their broad ſhoulders falls a length of hair; 

Their hands diſmiſs not the loog lance in air; 650 


v. 649. Down their bread ſbeulders, &c.] The Greek has it 
#7069 vieles, a terge comanter. It was the cuſtom of theſe 
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But with protended ſpears in fighting fields, 

Pierce the tough cors lets and the brazen ſhields. 
Twice twenty ſhips tranſport the warlike bands, 
Which bold Elphenor, fierce in arms, commands. 
Full fifty more from Athens ſtem the main, 655 
Led by Mengſtheus thro the liquid plain, 
(Athens the fair, where great Erectiius ſway'd, 
That ow'd his nurture to the blue-ey'd maid. 
The mighty offspring of the foodful earth. 660 
Him Pallas plac'd amidft her wealthy fane, 

Ador'd with ſacrifice and oxen flair ; 

Where as the years revolve her altars blaze, 

And all the tribes reſound the Goddeſs praiſe.) 


No Chief like thee, Meneftteus ! Greece could yield, 665 


To marſhal armies in the duſty field, 
Th' extended wings of battle to diſplay, 


Or cloſe th' embody'd hoſt in firm array. 


* 
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In twelve black ſhips to Troy they ſteer their courſe, 
And with the great Athenian! join their force. 

, Next move to war the gen'rous Argive 
From high Trezenz and Mafeta's plain, 


And where fair A buen and Hermion ſhow = 680 


Their cliffs above, and ample bay below. 

Theſe by the brave Eiryalus were led, 

Great Sthenelus, and greater Diomed, 

But chief Tydides bore the ſov reign ſway ; 

In fourſcore barks they plow the watry way, 685 
The proud Mycens arms her martial pow'rs, 

Clean, Corinth, with imperial tow'rs, . : 

Fair Arethyrea, Ornia's fruitful plain, 

And gion, and Adraſtus ancient reign : 


| Atd thoſe who del} along the ſandy ſhore, 690 


And where Pellent yields her fleecy ftore, 

Where Helicè and Hyperefia lie, 

And Game ſſa 8 ſpires ſalute the ſky. 
ye 


A hundred veſſels in long order ſtand, 

High on the deck the King of Men appears, 
And his refulgent arms in triumph wears; 
Proud of his hoſt, unrivalF'd in his reign, 
In fileat pomp he moves along the main. 700 
Is brother follows, and to vengeance warms 
The hardy Spartans, exercis'd in arms: 

Phares and Bryſa s valiant troops, and thoſe 
Whom Lacedæmon s loſty hills incloſe ; 
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Or Meſe's tow'rs for 


705 


filver doves renown'd, 


happy ground, 
Octylos' low walls contain, 


Amycle, Las, Augia's 
And thoſe whom 


And Helzs, on the margin of the main: 


' "Theſe, o'er the bending Ocean, Helen's cauſe 


710 


In ſixty ſhips with Merelaus draws : 


flies, 


While vainly fond, in fancy oft he hears 


and loud, from man to man he 


Eager 


and fury flaming in his eyes ; 


The fair one's grief, and ſees her falling tears. 
Ta ninety fail, from Pyls” ſandy coaſt, 


Neflor the fage condudts his choſen hoſt 
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Where beauteous Arenè her ſtructures ſhows, 

And Thryan's walls Aſpheus” fireams inclole: 720 
And Dorian, fam d for Thamyris diſgrace, 
Superior once of all the tuneful race, — 

Till vain of mortals empty praiſe, he ſtrove, 

D ere 


Th' immortal Mzſcs in their -- ——_ 

Th' avenging Muſes of the light of day 
Depriv'd his eyes, and ſnatch'd his voice away ;. 
No more his heav'aly voice. was heard to fing ; 


His hand no more awak'd the ſilver firing. 730 | 


Where under high Cyllenè, crown d with wood, 
The ſhaded tomb of old ZEpytus ftood ; 
From Ripe, Stratie, Tegea's bord'ring towns, . 

The Phenean fields, and Orchomenian downs, 
Where the fat herds in plenteous paſture rove; 735 
And Stymphelus with her ſurrounding grove, 
Parrhaſia, on ber ſnowy cliffs reclin d, 

And high Eni/p> ſhook with wintry wind, 

And fair Mantinea s ever-pleafing fite ; 

In fixty fail th Arcadian bands unite. 740 
Bold Agapenor, glorious at their head, 

Their ſhips, ſupply d by Agamemmon's care, 

Thro' roaring ſeas the wond ring warriors bear; 

The firſt to battle on th | 
But new to all the dangers of the main. 


745 


Thoſe, 


V. 746 New to all the danger of the main.} The 2 
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Too daring bard ! ! whoſe unſucceſsful þ 725. 
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Or where fair Ithaca o erlocks the floods, 
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Whom Hyrmin, here, and Myrſinus confine, 

And bounded there, where o'er the vallies roſe 

Th' Olenian rock; and where Alifum flows; 750 
Beneath four chiefs (a num'rous army) came : 

The ftrength and glory of th' Epean name. 

In ſep'rate ſquadrons theſe their train divide, 

Each leads ten veſſels thro' the yielding tide. 

One was Amphimachus, and Thalpius one; 755 
(Zurytus this, and that Titus fon) © 

Diores ſprung from Amaryncens* lire ; 


And great Pelyxexus, ofeforce divine. 


But thoſe who view fair Elis o'er the ſeas 
From the bleſt iſlands of th Echinades, 760 
In forty veſſels under Meges move, 
Begot by Phyleus, the belov'd of Fove, 
To ftrong Dulichium from his fire he fled, 
And thence to T roy his hardy warriors led. 
Ulyſes follow'd.thro' the watry road, 765 
Ss -\ 
With thoſe whom Cephalenia's ifle inclos'd, 
Or till their fields along the coaft oppos'd ; 


—_ 


Where high Neritos ſhakes his waving woods, 770 
Where Zgilipa's rugged fides are ſeen, 

Crecylia rocky, and Zacynthus green. 

Theſe in twelre gallies with vermilion prores, 
Beneath his conduct ſought the Phrygian ſhores. 


ſceptre, where he is ſaid to preſide over many iſends ; Thucy= 
dies takes occaſion to obſcrve that the power of Agamem!n — 
was ſuperior to the reſt of the Princes of Greece, on account 
of his naval forces, which had rendered him maſter of the 
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Thoas came next, Andr.emon's valiant fon, 775 
From Pleuren's walls and chalky Calydon, 
And rough Pylenz, and th' Olenian ſteep, 
And Chalcis, beaten by the rolling deep. 
He led the warriors from th' Ækallan ſhore, 


For now the ſons of Oeneus were no more! 780 


The glories of the mighty race were fled ! 
Oeneus himſelf, and Meleager dead ! 
To haar care now truft the martial train, 
His forty veſſels follow thro' the main. 
Next eighty barks the Cretan King commands, 785 
Of Gnoſus, Lyctur, and GorFyna's bands, 
And thoſe who dwell where R4y:ion's domes ariſe, 
Or white ZLycaſtus glitters to the ſkies, 
Or where by Pheftus filver Jordan runs; 
Crete s hundred cities pours forth all her ſons. 790 
Theſe march d, domeneus, beneath thy care, 
And Merion, dreadful as the God of war. 
' Tlepolemeus, the ſon of Hercules, 
Led nine ſwiſt veſſels thro the ſoamy ſeas; 
Falyſſus, Eyndur, and Camirus white. 
His captive mother. fierce Alcides bore 
From Ephyr's walls, and Seiles winding ſhore, 
Where mighty towns in ruins ſpread the plain, 


The Hero, when to manly years he grew, 

Alcides* uncle, old Lycymnins, flew ; 

For this conftrain'd to quit his native place, 

And ſhun the vengeance of th Herculran race, 
fleet he built, and with a num'rous train 805 
Of willing exiles, wander'd o'er che main; 


Where 
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And ſaw their blooming warriors early flain. 800 
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Where many ſeas and many ſuff rings paſt, 

On happy Rhodes the chief arriv d at laſt: 

'There in three tribes divides his native band, 

And rules them peaceful in a foreign land ; 810 
Encreas'd and proſper d in their new abodes, 

By mighty Fove, the fire of men and Gods; 

With joy they ſaw the growing empire riſe, 
And ſhow'rs of wealth deſcending from the fkies. 
Three ſhips with Nireus ſought the Trojan hore, 
Nireus, whom Agite to Charopus bore, 816 
| Nireus, in faultleſs ſhape, and blooming grace, 

The lovelieft youth of all the Grecian race; 
Pelides only match'd his early charms; 


11 
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lege to be named him to 
be remembered in no 
better tion 
was his beauty three 
times, which juſt leaves ſome impreſſion of mind 
of the reader. Many others of as trivial memory as Mn, 
have been y Poets from oblivion; but Poets 
have ever much 
judgment. Demetrius Phaleres wii Epurrttac, felt. 61. 
takes notice of this beautiful repetition, which in a juſt de- 
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Cor, where Eurypylus poſſeſt the ſway, 825 
Till great Alcides made the realms obey : 
Sprung from the God, by Theſalus the King. 

Now, Muſe, recount Pelaſgic Argus pow'rs, 
From Ales, Ala e, and Trechin's tow rs; 830 
From Phthia's ſpacious vales; and Hella, bleſt 
With female beauty far beyond the reſt. 

Full fifty ſhips beneath Achilles” care 
Th' Achanians, Myrmidons, Hellenians bear; 


"Thefalians all, cho various in their name, 835 


The ſame their nation, and their chief the ſame. 
But now inglorious, ftretch'd along the ſhore, 


They hear the brazen voice of war no more; 


No more the foe they face in dire array ;. 
Cloſe in his fleet their angry leader lay; 840 
Since fair Briſcis from his arms was torn, 


The nobleſt ſpoil from ſack d Lyrneſſus borne, 


Then, when the chief the Theban walls o'erthrew, 
And the bold ſons of great Evenus flew. 
There mourn'd Achilles, plung'd in depth of care, 845 
ut ſoon to riſe in laughter, blood, and war. 

To theſe the youth of Phylact ſucceed, 
Ttona, famous for her fleecy breed, 
And graſſy Praleam deck d with chearful greens, 
The bow'rs of Ceres, and the ſylvan ſcenes, 850 
Sweet Pyrrhafſus, with blooming flourets crown'd, 
And Antren's wat'ry dens, and cavern'd ground. 
Theſe own'd as chief Prete/ilar the brave: 
Who now lay filent in the gloomy grave: 
The firft who boldly touch'd the 77% ſhore, 855 
And dy d a Phrygian lance with. Grecian gore; 


There 
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There lies, far diſtant from his native plain; 
Unfiniſh'd, his proud palaces remain, 
And his ſad conſort beats her breaſt in vain. 
His troops in forty ſhips Podarces led, 


— Q 


* [phiclur' ſon, and brother to the dead: 


Nor he unworthy to command the hoſt ; 
Yet ſtill they mourn'd their ancient leader loſt. 
The men who Glaphyra's fair ſoil partake, 
Where hills encircle Bebe's lowly lake, 
Where Phere hears the neighb'ring waters fall, 
In ten black ſhips embark'd for [lion's ſhore, 
Wich bold Eumelut, whom Alcefit bore : 
All Pelias” race Alcgſè far outſhin'd, 
The grace and glory of the beauteous kind. 
The troops ilethen?, or Thaumacia yields, 


865 


_ 


: Olizon's rocks, or Melibæa s fields, 


With PhiloFetes ſail d, whoſe matchleſs art 

From the tough bow dĩrects the feather'd dart. 875 
Sev'n were his ſhips ; each veſſel fifty row, 

Skill'd in his ſcience of the dart and bow. 

But he lay raging on the Lemnian ground, | 

A pois'nous Hydra gave the burning wound; 
There groan'd the chief in agonizing pain, 880 
Whom Greece at length ſhall with, nor wiſh in vain. 
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His forces Mean led from Lemma ſhore, 
Oileus' fon whom beauteous Rhena bore. 

Th' Oechalian race, in thoſe high tow'rs contain'd, 
Wh-re once Earytus in proud triumph reign'd, 885 
Or where her humble turrets Tricca rears, 

Or where /thome, rough with rocks, appears; 

In thirty fail the ſparkling waves divide, 

Which Podalirius and Machaan guide. . 

To theſe his ſkill their * Parent-God imparts, 890 
Divine profeſſors of the healing arts. 

The bold Ormenian and Afterian bands 
In forty barks Eurypylus commands, 

Where Titan hides his hoary head in ſnow, © 


yoo 
The fruit of fair Hippedam?'s embrace. 
(That day, when hurl'd from Pelion's cloudy head, 


In twenty fail the bold Perrhebians came 
From Cyphus, Guneu, was their leader's name. 
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Eumelus' mares were foremoſt in the chace, 

As eagles fleet, and of Pheretian race; 

Bred where Pieria's ſruitful mountains flow, 

And train'd by him who bears the filver bow. 
Fierce in the fight, their noftrils breath d a flame, 930 
Their height, their colour, and their age the. ſame ; 
Oer fields of death they whirl the rapid car, 

And break the ranks, and thunder thro' the war. 
Ajax in arms the firſt renown acquir'd, | 
While ſtern Achilles in his wrath retir d: 935 
(His was the ſtrength that mortal might exceeds, 
And his, th' unrival'd race of heav'nly feeds) 

But Thetis' ſon now ſhines in arms no more; 

His troops neglected on the ſandy ſhore, 


Þ 
tears of ſorrow, and even capable of voice and 
- _ of which points Virgil has not ſcrupled to 


in theſe lines of 
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Part on the plain, er in the air ſublime, 
Upen the wing, er in ſwiſt race contend; 
Part curb their fiery fleeds, or ſhun the goal 
With rapid wheels, or fronted brigade: form. 
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In empty air their ſportive jav'lins throw, 940 

Or wharl the diſk, or bend an idle bow: 

Unſtain d with blood his cover'd chariots ſtand ; 

Th' immortal courſers graze along the ſtrand; 

But the brave Chiefs th” inglorious life deplor'd, 

And wand'ring o'er-the camp, requir'd their Lord. 945 
Now, like a deluge, cov'ring all around, 

The ſhining armies ſwept along the ground; 

Swiſt as a flood of fire, when ſlorms ariſe, 

Floats the wide field, and blazes to the ſkies. 

Earth groan'd beneath them; as when angry Je 950 


Hurls dowa the forky lightning from abaye, - 
Vor. I. L On 
But how nobly and judici has he raiſed the image, 
ortion > he LICE more exalted beings, in 


Rar which follows ? 


Others with viſt Typhean rage more fell 
Rend u beth rect and bil's, and ride the air 
In whirhwind ; ell ſcarce halds the wild nr. 


o. A: ler angry J The compariſon preceding this, 
of =» fire which —_— RIS 
had expreſt at 2 their arms and the ſwiſt- 
neſs of their march. After which, Homer having mentioned 
the found of their feet, ſuperadds another fimile, which 
comprchends bath the ideas of the brightneſs and the noiſe : 
for here (ſays Euftathizs) the earth appears to burn and groan 
at the ſame time. Indeed the firſt of theſe Gmiles is ſo full 


image in 
limits of an exact compariſon., And this daring 
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On Arim? when he the thunder throws, 

And fires Tzph4eus with redoubled blows, 

Where Typhon, preft beneath the burning load, 

Still feels the fury of th' avenging God. 955 

But various Iris, bes commands to bear, 

Speeds on the wings of winds thro' liquid air; 

In Priam's porch the Trojan chieſs ſhe found, 

The old conſulting, and the youths around. 

Polites" ſhape, the monarch's ſon, ſhe choſe, 960 

Who from ſetes tomb obſerv'd the foes, 

High on the mound; from whence in proſpect lay 

The fields, the tents, the navy and the bay. 

In this diſſembled form, ſhe haſtes to bring 

Th' unwelcome meſſage to the Phrygian King. 965 
Ceaſe to conſult, the time for action calls, 

War, horrid war, approaches to your walls ! 

Aſſembled armies oft have I beheld; 

But ne er till now ſuch numbers charg d a field. 

Thick as autumnal leaves, or driving ſand, 970 

The moving ſquadrons blacken all the ſtrand. 

Thou, God-like Hectar ! all thy force employ, 

Aſſemble all th' united bands of Trey: 

In juſt array let ev'ry leader call 

The foreign troops: This day demands them all. 975 

'The council breaks, the warriors ruſh to arms, 

The gates unfolding pour forth all their train, 

Nations on nations fill the duſky plain. 

Men, ſteeds, and chariots ſhake the 

The tumult thickens, and the ſkies reſound. 

Amidſt the plain in fight of /ljon ſtands 

A rifing mount, the work of human hands; 


(This 
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trembling ground; 
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(This for Myrinn2's tomb th immortals know, 

Tho call'd Bateia in the world below) 9685 
Beneath their chiefs in martial order here, | 
Th' auxiliary troops and Trojan hoſts appear. 

The god-like Hector, high above the reſt, 
Shakes his huge ſpear, and nods his plumy creſt: 
In throngs around his native bands repair, 990 
And groves of lances glitter in the air. 

Auchiſes fon, by Venn, ſtolen embrace, 

Born in the ſhades of 7Ja's ſecret grove, 

(A mortal mixing with the Queen of Love) 995 
Archilechus and Acamas divide 

Who fair Zelcia's wealthy valiies till, 
Faſt by the foot of Idas ſacred hill; 

Or drink, Zfepus, of thy ſable flood; 1900 
Were led by Pandarus, of royal blood. 
To whom his art Apollo deign'd to ſhow, 


Grac'd with the preſent of his ſhafis and bow. | 


From rich Apeſus and Adraſtia's tow'rs, 
High Teree's ſummits, and Pityea's bow'rs; 1005 
From theſe the congregated troops obey 


'd them on ! the fire forewarn'd in vain, 1016 
They ruſh'd to war, and periſh'd on the plain. 
From Praftius” fiream, Perc:te's paſture lands, 
And Seftos and Abydos' 1eighb'ring ſtrands, 
L 2 From 
V. 1012. From Prattiue' firrom, Percote's p:flure lara 
Hwmer does not ezpreſly mention Pradtms as a river, — 
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From great Ariſba, walls and Selle's coaſt, 
Hyrtacides conducts his hoſt : 1015 
Hi his car he ſhakes the flowing reins, 
His fiery courſers thunder o'er the plains. 
The fierce Pelaſoi next, in war renown'd, 
March from Lariſa's ever-feniile ground: 
In equal arms their brother leaders ſhine, . 1020 
Hippothous bold, and Fyl:us the divine. 

Next Acamas and Pyro lead their hoſis 
In dread array, from Thracia's wintry coaſts; 
Round the bleak realms where Helkſpontus roars, 
And Boreas beats the ſhores. 1025 
With great Euplemus the Ciconians move, 
Sprung from Trezenian Ceiis, lov'd by Fore. 
Pyrechmes the Peonian troops attend, 
_Skill'd in the fight their crooked bows to bend; 
From Axiuf ample bed he leads them on, 1030 
Axius, that laves the diſtant Amyder, 
Axias, that ſwells with all his neighb'ring rills, 
And wide around the floated region fills. 

The Paphlagenians Pylemenes rules, 
Where rich Sie 
Where Erytihunt rifing clifis are ſeen, 
Thy groves of box, Cytorus ! ever green; 
And where Ægialus and Cromna lie, 
And lofty Seſamus invades the ſky ; 
And where Partbenius, roll'd thro' banks of flow n, 
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Here march'd in arms, the Halizanian band, 
Whom Odin; and Epiſtropbus command, 


From thoſe far regions where the ſun refines 


The ripening filver in Alylean mines. 1045 
There mighty Chromis led the Mypſian train, 


| And Augur Eunome, inſpir d in vain, 


For ftern Aobilles lopt his facred head, 
Roll'd down Scamander wich the vulgar dead. 
Phorcys and brave Aſcanius here unite 
Th' Aſcanian P:rygians, eager for the fight. 
Of thoſe who round Maia s realms refide, 
Or whom the vales in ſhade of Talus hide, 
Born on the banks of Gyger filent lake. 1055 
There, from the fields where wild DLieander flows, 
High Mycald, and Latmes' ſhady brows, 
And proud Miletus, came the Carian throngs, 
With mingled clamours, and with barb'rous tongues, 
Amphimachus and Nanuftus guide the train, 1060 
Nauſtus the bold, Amphimachus the vain, 
Who trick'd with gold, and glitt ring on his car, 
Rode like a Woman to the field of war. 
Fool that he was! by fierce Achilles ſlain, 
The river ſwept him to the briny main : 1065 
There whelm'd with waves the gaudy warrior lies ; 
The valiant victor ſeiz d the golden prize. 
The forces laft in fair array ſucceed, 
Which blameleſs Glaucus and Sarpedon led; 
The warlike bands that diſtant Lycia yie!ls, 1070 
Where gulphy Xanthus foams along the fields. 
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learning, it may be obſerved, that however ſabulous 


the other parts of Homer's poem may be, according 
to the nature of Epic poetry; this account of the 
people, princes, and countries, is purely hiſtorical, 
founded on the real tranſactions of thoſe times, and 
by far the moſt valuable piece of hiſtory and geogra- 
phy left us concerning the ſtate of Greece in that 
upon ſo exact, that we are told of many controver- 
have been decided upon the authority of this piece. 
ſtances. The city of Calydn was adjudged to the 
Z!tolians, notwithſtanding the pretenſions of alia, 
becauſe Homer had ranked it among the towns be- 
longing to the former. Seffor was given to thoſe of 
Abzdes, upon the plea that he had faid the Abydonians 
were poſſeſſors of Seffor, Abydat, and Ariſbe. When 
the Milefians and people of Ariene diſputed their 
claim to Mycale, a verſe of Homer carried it in favour 
of the Milefans. And the Athenians were put in 
poſſeſſion of Salamis by another which was cited by 
Solon, (or as ſome think) interpolated by him for that 

| purpoſe. 
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purpoſe. Nay, in ſo high eſtimation has this cata- 
logue been held, that (as Porphyry has written) there 
have been laws in ſome nations for the youth to learn 
it by heart, and particularly Cerdias (whom Cuperns 
de Apophth. Homer takes to be Cercydas, a Law gwer 
— made it one to his country- 


"Pld 0r tio decade cette a, 
it will not want its beauties in that light. Napin, 


who was none of the moſt ſuperſtitious admirers of 
our Author, reckons it among thoſe parts, which had 
particularly charmed him. We may obſerve firſt, 


what an air of probability is ſpread over the whole 
poem, by the particularizing of every nation and peo- 


ple concerned in this war. Secondly, what an enter- 
taining ſcene he preſents to us, of ſo many countries 
drawn in their livelieft and moſt natural colours, while 
we wander along with him amidſt a beautiful variety 
of towns, havens, foreſts, vineyards, groves, moun- 
tains, and rivers; aud are perpetually arwſcd with 
his obſervations on the different ſoils, products, fitu- 
ations, or proſpects. Thirdly, what a noble review 
he paſſes before us of ſo mighty an army, drawn out 
in order troop by troop; which, had the number only 
been told in the groſs, had never filled the reader 
with ſo great a notion of the importance of the acti- 
on. Fourthly, the deſcription of the differing arms 
and manner of fighting of the ſoldiers, and the vari- 
ous attitudes he has given to the commanders : Of 
theſe leaders, the greateſt part are either the imme- 
diate ſons of Gods, . ar.d 


. how great an idea muſt we have of a war, to the 


WS waging 
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waging of which ſo many Demi-gods and heroes are 
aſſembled? Fiſthly, the ſeveral artful compliments he 
paid by this mears to his own country in general, and 
many of his contemporaries in particular, by a cele- 
bration of the genealogics, ancient ſeats, and domi- 
nions of the great men of his time. Sixthly, the 
agreeable mixture of narrations from paſſages of hiſ- 
tory or fables, with which he amuſes and relieves us 
at proper intervals. And laſtly, the admirable judg- 
ment wherewith he introduces this whole catalogue, 
juſt at a time when the poſture of affairs in the army 
rendered ſuch a review of abſolute neceſſity to the 
Greeks ; and in a pauſe of action, while each was 
refreſhing himſelf to prepare for the enſuing battles. 

Macrobius in his Saturnalia, lib. 5. cap. 15 has 
ven us a judicious piece of criticiſm, in the compa- 
riſon betwixt the cata of Homer ard Virgil, in 
which be juſtly allows the preference to our author, 
for the following reaſons. Homer (ſays he) has be- 
of Greece, (he means that of Aulir, where was the 
narroweſt paſſage to Eubra . From thence with a 
regular progreſs he deſcribes either the maritime or 
mediterranean towns, as their fituations are contigu- 
ous: He never paſſes with ſudden leaps from place to 
Place, omitting thoſe which lie between; but pro- 
ceeding like a traveller in the way he has begun, con- 
ſtantly returns to the place from whence he digreſſed, 
till he finiſhes the whole circle be deſigned. Virgil, 
- on the contrary, has obſerved no order in the regiors 
deſcribed in his catalogue, J. 10. but is perpetually 
breaking from the courſe of the country in a looſe 
| "7 
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and deſultory manner. You have Cluffum and Coſce 
at the beginning, next, Popalcnia and Iva, then Piſr, 
which lie at a vaſt diſtance in Etruria ; and immedi- 
nely after Cerete, Pyrgi, and Graviſes, places adja- 
cent to Rome : From hence he is ſnatched to Liguria, 
then to Mantua. The ſame negligence is obſervable 
in his enumeration of the aids that followed Turns, 
in J. 7. Macraliut next remarks, that all the per- 
ſons that are named by Hemer in his ca „ are 


afterwards introduced in bis battles, and whenever 


any others are killed, he mentions only a multitude in 
general. Whereas Firzil (he continucs) has ſpared 
himſelf the labour of that exaQreſs; for not only 
ſeveral hom he mentions in the lift, are never heard 
of in the war, but others make a figure in the war, 
of whom we had no notice in the lili. For example, 
he ſpecifies a thouſand men under 1/z/icus who came 
from Cluſum, J. 10. v. 167. Turns ſoon afterwards 
is in the ſhip which had carried King Quin, from 
the ſame place, J. 10..y. 653. This Ofnius was 
never named be fore, nor is it probable a King 
ſhould ſerve under Maſicus. Nor indeed does ei- 


ther Maſicus or Ofinius ever make their appear- 


ance in the battles. —He proceeds to inftance ſe- 


veral others, who, tho' celebrated for heroes in the 
catalogue, have no fanker notice taken of thlm 


throughout the poem. In the third place he animad- 
verts upon the confuſion of the fare names in Virgil: 
As where Corineus in the ninth book is killed by A- 
tas, v. 571. and Ceorineus in the twelfth book kills 
Ebuſis, v. 298. Numa is lain by Nifus, J. 9. v. 554. 
and Æneas is afterwards in purſuit of Numa, I. 10. 

Ls r. 562. 
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v. 562. ZEncas kills Camertes in the tenth book, v. 
562. and Juturna aſiumes his ſhape in the twelfth, 


v. 224. He obſerves the ſame obſcurity in his Pati- 


mic. There is Palinurus Tafides, and Japix Tafider, 
Hippocoon Hyrtacides, and Afplas Hyrtacides. On 
the contrary, the caution of Homer is remarkable, 
who having two of the name of Ajax, is conſtantly 
careful to diſtinguiſh Ga by Clibes or Tomes, 
the lefer or the gre ater Ajax. 


in anſwer to this author, but the common excuſe that 
his Bi, was leſt unfiniſhed. And upon the whole, 
cheſe we fuck trivial fipe, as great Wits may paſs 
over, and little Criticks may rejoice at. 
r mat. adhd 07 
may accuſe of evident partiality on the fide of Homer. 
He blames Virgil for having varied the expreſſion in 
his catalogue, to avoid the repetition of the ſame 
ens of Homer ; who. begins almoſt every article the 
ſame way, and ends perpetually, Minas vis teile, 
c. Perhaps the beſt reaſon to be given for this, 
had been the artleſs manner of the firſt times, when 
ſuch repetitions were not thought ungraceful. 'This 
may appear from ſeveral of the like nature in the 
{ipture; as in the twenty-fixth chapter of Numbers, 
where the tribes of Iſracl are enumerated in the plains 
of Meab, and each divifion recounted in the ſame 
words. So in the ſeventh chapter of the Revelations: 
Of the tribe of Gad were ſealed twelve thouſand, Ee. 
But the words of Macrobius are, Has nn Lagy 4 


putat aliguis divine illi fimplicitati praferendas. 


I know nothing to be alledged in defence of Virgil. 
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reſeio quo mods Homerum repetitio illa unict decet, & 
eft genio antiqui Poet digna. This is exactly in the 
ſpirit, and almoſt in the cant, of a true modern cri- 
tick. The forplicitas, the Veſcio quo modo, the Ge- 
nio antiqui Poet digna, are excellent general phraſes 


for thoſe who have no reaſons. Simplicity is our 


word of diſzuiſe for a ſhameſul unpoctical neglect of 

: The term of the Je ne ſcay guoy is the 
very ſupport of all ignorant pretenders to delicacy ; 
and to liſt up our cyes and talk of the Genius of an 
ancient, is at once the cheapeit way of ſhewing our 
own taſte, _— oy 
of others our contemporaries. 

Coe mip df to hs frouning computa ef thefs 
two authors, ſome reaſons for the length of Homer's, 
and the ſhortneſs of Yirgil's catalogue. As, that 
Homer might have me Gate Gate 
his country, there being no deſcription of Greece be- 
fore his days, which was not the caſe with Virgil. 
Homer's concern was to compliment Gree:e at a time 
when it was divided into many diftin ſtates, each of 
which might expect a place in his catalogue: But 
when all Italy was ſwallowed up in the ſole dominion 
of Rome, Virgil had only Rome to celebrate. Homer 
had a numerous army, and was to deſcribe an impor- 
tant war with great and various events, whereas Vir- 
gil's ſphere was much more confined. The ſhips of 
the Greeks were computed at about one thouſand two 
hundred, thoſe of ucat and his aids but at two and 
forty; and as the time of the aclion of both poems is 
the ſame, we may ſuppoſe the built of their ſhips, 
—w____. | 

alike. 
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alike. So that if the army of Homcr amounts to 
about a hundred thouſand men, that of Virgil can- 
not be above four thouſand. If any one be farther 
curious to know upon what this computation is found- 
ed, he may ſce it in the following paſſage of Thucy- | 


one thouſand two hundred veſſels: thoſe of the 
* Be:ticx; carried one hundred and twenty men in 
each, and thoſe of Philedetes fiſiy. By theſe I 
*+* ſuppoſe Homer expreſt the largeſt and the ſmalleſt 
„ fize of ſhips, and therefore mentions no other ſort. 
But he tells us of thoſe who failed with Philacteter, 
© that they ſerved both as mariners and ſoldiers, in 
** ſaying the rowers were all of them archers. From 
* hence the whole number will be feen, if we efti- 
mate the ſhaps at a medium between the greateſt 
and the leaſt.” That is to ſay, at eighty five men 
to each veſſel (which is the mean between fifty and 
a hundred and twenty) the total comes to a hundred 
and two thouſand men. Plutarch was therefore in a 
miſtake, when he computed the men at a hundred and 
twenty thouſand, which proceeded from his ſuppoſing 
a hundred ard twenty in every ſhip; the contrary to 
which appears from the above-mentioned ſhips of 
 Philo@etes, as well as from thoſe of Achilles, which 
are ſaid to carry but fifty men a piece, in the fixteenth 
ad, v. 207. 

Beſides Virgil's imitation of this catalogue, there 
has ſcarce been any Epic writer but has copied after 
it; which is at leaſt a proof how beautiful this part 
has been ever eſteemed by the fineft genius's in all 
ages. aan. 


dides, lib. 1. * Homer's fleet (ſays he) conſiſted of | 
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rally known, only I muſt take notice that the Phacian 
and Be2tian towns in the fourth Tichaid of Statins 
are tranſlate] from hence. Of the moderas, thoſe 
who moſt excel, owe their beauty to the imitation of 
ſome ſingle particular only of Hemer. Thus the 
chief grace of Taſs catalogue conſiſts in the deſcrip- 
tion of the heroes, without any thing remarkable on 
the fide of the countries: Of the pieces of ſtory he 
has interwoven, that of Tancred's amour to Clarinda 
is l- placed, and evidently too long for the reſt. Spen- 
cer's enumeration of the Britiſh and Triſh rivers in 
the eleventh canto of his fourth book, is one of the 
nobleſt in the world; if we conſider his ſubject was 
order or courſe of the country ; but his variety of 
where more admirable than in that part. Miltor's 
liſt of the fallen angels in his firſt book is an exact 
imitation of Homer, as far as regards the digreffions 
of hiſtory, and antiquities, and his manner of inſert- 
ing them: In all elie I believe it muſt be allowed in- 
ferior. And indeed what Macrebius has ſaid to caſt 
Virgil below Homer, will fall much more ftrongly 
upon all the reſt. 

I had ſome cauſe to fear that this catalogue, which 
contributed ſo much to the ſucceſs of the Author, 
ſhould ruin that of the Tranflator. A mere heap of 


proper names, tho' but for a few lines together, could 


afford litile entertainment to an Engliſh reader, who 
probably could not be apprized cither of the neceſſity 
or beauty of this part of the Poem. There were 
but two things to be done to give it a chance to pleaſe 

him; 
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fical, and to make the whole appear as much a Ian. 


ſcape or piece of painting as poſſible. For both of 
theſe I had the example of Homer in general; and 
Virgil, who found the neoeffity in another age to 
give more into deſcription, ſeemed to authorize the 
latter in particular. Diamſſus of Halicarnaſſus, in 
his diſcourſe of the Structure and diſpoſition of words, 
profeſſes to admire nothing more than that harmoni- 
ous exactneſs with which Hamer has placed theſe 
words, and ſoftened the ſyllables into each other, ſo 
as to derive mufick from a croud of names, which 
have in themſelves no beauty or dignity. I would flat- 
ter myſelf that I have practiſed this not unſucceſsfully 
in our language, which is more ſuſceptible of all the 
variety and power of numbers than any of the mo- 
dern, and ſecond to none but the Greet am Roman. 
For the latter point, I have ventured to open the 
proſpect a little, by the addition of a few epithets or 
ſhort hints of deſcription to ſome of the places men- 
tioned; though ſeldom exceeding the compaſs of half 
a verſe, (the ſpace to which my Author himſelf gene- 
rally confines theſe pictures in miniature.) But this 
has never been done without the beſt authorities from 
the ancients, which may be ſeen under the reſpective 
names in the Geographical Table following. 
The table itſelf I thought but neceſſary to annex 
to the map, as my warrant for the fituations affigned 
in it to ſeveral of the towns. For in whatever maps 
I have ſeen to this purpoſe, many of the places are 
omitted, or elſe ſet down at random. Sophianus and 
A 


Greece 
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Greece, many of whoſe miſtakes we:e tectifled by 
 Lawenbergius. Theſe however d:ferved a greater 
commendation than thoſe who ſucceded them; and 


particularly Sanſer's map, prefixed io Iu Pin Bis- 

liot Hiſtorique, is mi deſective both i 
6 pore lip. oi gs I an diate 
mention, as it pretends to be deſigned expreſly for 
this catalogue of Hamer. I am perſuaded the great- 
er part of my readers will have no curiofity this way, 
however they may allow me the endeavour of grati- 
ſying thoſe few who have: The reft are at liberty to 


paſs the two or three following leaves unread. 
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A Gzosxarmcal Tart of the Towns, 

&c. in Hou Catalogue of Greece, 
with the Authorities for their ſituation, 2 
placed in this Map. 


BOEOTIA, nder fue Captains, Pene» 
leus, c. contaming, 


Ab Is, A haven on 
the Eubran ſea oppoſite 
to Chalcis, where the paſ- 
to Eubæa is narrow- 
» Strabo, Lb. 


Grao. Strab. J. 9. Fa 
longing to the territory of mous for its pi 
Tanagra or Graa. Strab. Pinigeris 

agris. Statins, J. 7. 


J. A 

, "ny it lay in the Harma, cloſe by Myca- © 
road between Thebes and [efſus. Strab. J. g. is * 
Anthedon, 50 ftadia from town as well as the for- 
Thebes. ab. Ibid. mer lay near the road from 
Scholos, a town under Thebes to Chalcis. Pauſe 
mount Cytheron. Ibid. Brot. It was here that 
T heſpia, near Haliar- Amphiaraus was ſwallow- - 

» tus mount Helicon. ed by the earth in his 
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| of the Theſbians wear 
43 Thi i/be. id. 
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lle it was fituate in 


„ not far from Tana- 
" Theſe three places 
Took their names from be- 
* ſo ſeated (EA, Pa- 

Ste abo, r 4 

Gre, 1 con- 
— of Attica near 
Platea. Thucyd. J. 3.— 
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ing on Cerenea and Pla- 
fra. Pauf. Brat. 

Plat æa, between Cithe- 
ron and Thebes, divided 
y 1 latter by the river 

opus. Strab. J. 9. Vi- 
72. Plateas. > Ds. 


Thi/5e, under the mount &. 


Helicon. Pauſ. Brot. 
Corcnea, ſeated on the 
»Cepbiſſes, where it falls 


into the lake Copais. Stra- 


J, L. 


, on the me 


H 
- Ike, Strab. bid. Border- 


a ſea-town on 


3 the river 
upon Ce- the edge 


the bay 
Yanks, 


iſs, i 
las . 
Lilzam 


lian bay. Strab. J. g. 
Boagrins, a river — 

paſſes by Thronjus, 

runs into the bay of Octa, 


9. phe. © Ibid. 

Scarphe, ſeated between All theſe oppoſite to 
vibe and Thermo- the ile of Eubæa. 

EUBOEA, 


F. ws. 2 Wis ti 


between C aus and Scar- 
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to Aulis in 


Bestia, Strab. L 10. 


ſtadia from 
* Pen Cerin. 


he, between A.- 
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Hermione. Stra. 


IJ. 8. Pauf. Ce- 


rinth. Trezene 
was ſeated high, 
and A/ine a roc- 


by coaſt. Alta- 


que Trezene. 
vid. Foft. 2.— 


Aue, Afere cau- 


| ter. Lucan. I. 8. 
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EUBOEA, wnder Elephenor, containing, 


Chalcis, the city neareſt 
tothe continent of Greece, 


river Budorus. Strab. 
J. 10. 

Dios, ſeated high. Hom. 
n rab. 7 
Cary/tos, a city at 
foot of the mountain Ocha. 
Strab. 1b. Between Ere- 


ATHENS, wnder. Meneſtheus. 


The Iſle of SALAMIS, ander Ajax Telamon. 


PELOPONNESUS, the E Part d 
uided into Argia and Mycenz, under 
— contains, 


Zane was on 2 | 
„ 
Peo [ycene made it 
a ſtation for their ſhips. 


lib. 8. 

Epidaurus, a town and 
little iſland: ining, in 
the inner part of the Saro- 
nic a Str. J. 8. It 

itful in vines in 
Homer's time. 

The ifle of | 
over againſt Epilaurus. 

Maſeta belongs to — 
Argolic ſhore acc 
Strabo, who obſerves t 
Ms names it not in 


the 


it with Aging. Strab. I. G. 
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the exact order, placing 


Mycenæ, between Clone 
and Argos. Str. Panſan. 
Corinth, near the f- 


Gate. cs te beokkes 


of Sichen. Ibid. 
ria, the ſame 
with Phliaſir,, at the 


yo of the Achaian 
pus. Strab. J. 8. 
icyon, (anciently the 
i ol Adraſtus) be- 
twixt Corinth and Achaia. 
Pauf. Corinth. 

[ypere/ia, the ſame with 
Deira, fays Pauſan. A 
chaic. ſeated betwixt Pel- 


4 Geographical Table to 


and Seneca T roas. Cares 


* 5-4 
? [ = 45, 
ſtadia ſrom the tea. Pauf. 
Arcad. Celebrated anci- 
ently for its wool. Strab. 
J. 8. Jul. Poll. | 
Next Sicyon lies 
Pellene, Ic. then 
Helice, and next 
wn. to Halice gi 
Ale, J un. Strab. L. 8. 
Helice lies on the 
ſea- ſide, 40 fta- 


| Pauſe Ach. 


The Weft part.of PELOPONNESUS 
divided into Laconia, Meſſenia, Arcadia, 


LACONIA, under Menelaus, containing, 


end Elis. 
Sparta, the capital city, 
on the river Buratat. 


Phares, on the bay of 
Mefſenia, Strab. J. 8. 

. Strabo thinks 

this a contraction of e 


ua, and Statius in has 


imitation of this cata- 
logue, lib. 4- calls it ſo. 


Br;/ia, under mount 
Taygetus. Pauf: Lacon. 
Augie, the ſame with 
gie in the opinion of 
Pauſanias (Laconicis) 30 

ſtadia from Gythium. 
Anyclie, 20 ftadia from 
Sparta toward the ſea. 
tal. JI. 4. under the 
mountain 
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mountain Taygetur. Stra- Laar. 

48 Oetylos, near the pro- 
Hela, on the ſea - ſde. mont of . Tanarus- 

Hom.. Upon the river Pauf. Lac. 

Eurotas. Strab. Ibid. i 

MESSENTIA, under Neſtor, containing, 

las, the city of N i 

E, ſea-ſhore. = 
Arene, ſeated the 

nver Minyeius. om. II. 

11. Strub. i. 8. 


, on the river 
, the ſame which 


built by a colony from 
1 m_—— Strab. 


he ke of Proper 
c 

ſas, on the borders of 

ia and Arcadia, near 

Pheneus. Pauſ. Arcad. 

Under this the tomb 
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of ACARNANIA and 
XATOLIA, wnder Thoas. 
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Bid. There was another 
Chalcis at the head of the 


r- fide of the Evenus. rab. 
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The Iſlands, Syma (under Nireus,) Niſyrus, 1 
Carpathus, Caſus, Cos, Calyduæ, under 


Antiphus and Phidippus. 


The Continent of TH ESS ALT toward the 


Agean fea, under Achilles. 


Argos Pelrfoicum, (the 2 Some | 
ſame — ſince ed theſe two to 
called Phthictis.) Strab. 
J.. ſays that ſome thought 


this the name of a town, 


was called Pelaſgic in eun- 
tradiſtinction tothe Achai- 
an : for though the Pelaſ- common to all the Greeks, 
poſſeſt ſeveral parts of is here to be underſtood 

pirus, Crete, Pcloponne- only of thoſe who inhabi- 
ſus, Sc. yet they retained ted Pþthiatis. It was not 
inci long after Homer's time 
that the people of other 
cities of Greece defiring 
aſſiſtance from theſe, be- 
have the ſame 


nication with them, as 
T huczdides —_— in the 
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He boldly ſtalk d, the foremoſt on the plain, 


w 


Him Menelaus,. lov'd of Mart, eſpies, | 3 
With heart elated, and wich joyful eyes: 

So joys a lion, if the branching deer, 

Or mountain goat, his buiky prize, appear; 


he ſhews here where lie is but i 
the gaiety of dis heore, adam us, in that place 
that he was in danger of being ſtrangled by the trap of his- 


helmet, he takes notice that it was xe embroidered: 


V. 37. $ jens a lian, if. the bran-hing deer, Or = gest.] 
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Shot forth to view, a ſcaly ſerpent ſees ; 


But it may be ſaid to the praiſe of Nil, that he has 

Io = 
's a 0 ed to a tra- 

veller who fees a faake ſhoot on a ſudden towards him. But 


if 
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deſtroy him. 

T&Mivepois and arixs which is avoided in the tranſ- 
lation. ID in that Hierle crack · 
5 are what we ſhould not look for in mer; the genius 
1 and his own too ficry, to regard 
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Trembling and pale, be 


* 


his flight. 


And all conſus d, precipitates 


flies, 


thickeſt Trojans 


As God-like Hector ſees the prince retreat, 


He thus upbraids him wi —  e 


So from the King the ſhining warrior 


hes. 


And plung'd amid the 
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Unhappy Paris ! but to women brave 55. 
S0. fairly form d, and only to deceive ! 

Oh hadſt thou dy d when firſt thou ſaw'f the light, 
Or dy d at leaſt before thy nuptial rite ! 

A better fate, than vainly thus to boaſt, 


And fly the ſcandal of thy Trejan hoſt. 60 
Gods ! how the ſcornful Greeks exult to ſee 
Their fears of danger undeceiv'd in thee ! 

. Thy. 
ing him, from reading the writers of the an 
(elpeci Firg'l; whoſe Cie do gas — — 
4 time when the Ceſar: fancied to derive their pe- 

ree from Troy. 


V. .. Ub-pty Paris, Cc. ] It may be obſerved in ho- 
nour of. Heaer's judgment, that the words which Hecker is 
made to ſpeak here, very ſtrongly mark his character. 


contain a warm reproach of cowardice, and ſhew him to be- 


touched with ſo high a ſenſe of glory, as to think life in» 

portable without it. His calling to mind the gallant fi- 
r me cy whe he mr mrs wat 
to it the image of his flight from ber huſband, is a far» 
of the utmoſt bit and vivacity ; after he has- 
named that action of the rape, the cauſe of ſo many miſ- 


icfs, his infiſti it in fo broken peri . 
chicfs, — Yoke — 5 
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of perſon, and of the accompliſhments of a courtly life, is 

correſponds-very well with the warlike temper of Hec- 
: and thefe verſes have —_— —_  _ 
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Thy figure promis d with a martial air, 
But ill thy ſoul ſupplies a form fo fair. 
In former days, in all thy i 
When thy tall ſhips triumphant ſtem'd the tide, 
When Greece? beheld thy painted canvas flow, 


65 


And crouds flood wond'ring at the paſſing ſhow; 


Say, was it thus, with ſuch a baffled mein, 

You met th approaches of the Spartan Queen, 70 
And“ both her warlike lords outſhin'd in Helen's eyes? 
This deed, thy foes delight, thy own diſgrace, 

Thy father's grief, and ruin of thy race; 

This deed recalls thee to-the proffer'd fight; 75 
Or haſt thou injur d whom thou dar ſt not right? 


| Soon to thy coſt the field would make thee know 


Thou keep'f the conſort of a braver foe. 


Thy graceful form inſtilling ſoft defire, 
Thy curling tre ſſes, and thy filver lyre,, 


* Th:ſexs and Menelcur. 
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But who like thee can boaſt a ſoul ſedate, 

So firmly proof to all the ſhocks of fate? 
Thy force, like ſteel, a temper'd hardneſs ſhews, 
Still edg'd to wound, and fill untir'd with blows, 90 
Like ſteel, uplifted by ſome ſtrenuous ſwain, 
With falling woods to firow the waſted plain. 

Thy gifis I praiſe; nor thou deſpiſe the charms 
With which a lover golden Venus arms; 

Soft moving ſpeech, and pleaſing outward ſhow, 95 
No wiſh can gain em, but the Gods beſtow. 
Yet, wouldft thou have the proffer'd combat ſtand, 
The Greeks and Trojans ſeat on either hand; 
Then let a mid-way ſpace our hoſts divide, 

And, on that ſtage of war, the cauſe be try'd: 100 
By Paris there the Spartan King be fought, 
For beauteous Helen and the wealth ſhe brought; 


And who his rival can in arms ſubdue, 


His be the fair, and his the treaſure too. 
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He ſaid. The challenge Factor heard with joy, 
Then with his ſpear reftrain'd the youth of Troy. 110 

Held by the midſt, athwart ; and near the foe 

 Advanc'd with ſteps majeſtically flow. 

While round his dauntleſs head the Grecians pour 
Their ftones and arrows in a mingled [po r. 

Then thus the Monarch great Atrides eryd; 115 
Forbear, ye warriors ! lay the darts afide : 

A parley Hector aſks, a meſſage bears; | 
We know him by tt e various plume he wears. 
Aw'd by his high command the Greets attend, 
The tumult filence, and the fight ſuſpend. 


While from the centre Hector rolls his eyes 
On either hoſt, and thus to both applies. 
What Paris, auihor of the war, demands. | 
Your 


ferences, fince we have no meution im 
who was fo 


115 
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Ares 
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A world engages in the toils of fight. 
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Your ſhining ſwords within the ſheath reſtrain, 125 
Here, in the midft, in either army's fight, 
He dares the Spartan King to ſingle fight ; 
And wills, that Helen and the raviſh'd ſpoil, 
That caus d the conteſt, ſhall reward the toil. 
And diff ring nations part in leagues of peace. 
He ſpoke : in ftiil ſuſpenſe on either fide 

Each army ſtood: The Spartan Chief reply'd. 
Me too, ye warriors, hear, whoſe fatal right 135 


To 


Ze and Tuna underſtand each other in 


of the Poet is to be uni- 
itſelf. | 
er 


130 


h are, The manifeſting his 
grief opes that it is in his power to 
end it; an acceptance of the propoſed challenge; an account 
of the ceremonies to be uſed in thc league; and a propoſal of 
« caution to ſecure it. G 


2 be war, 
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Two lambs, devoted by your country's rite, 
To Earth a fable, to the Sun a white, 


Trojans ! while a third we bring 


„ th' inviolable King. 


Let rev'rend Priam in the truce engage, 


Prepare, ye 


Select to 


145 


And add the ſanction of conſid rate age; 


His ſons are faithlefs, headlong in debate, 


And youth itſelf an empty wav ring ſtate: 


Cool age advances venerably 


Turns on all hands its 


wile, 


Sees what befel, and what may yet 
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befal, 


for all. 


Concludes 


hear, with riſing hopes poſſeſt. 


The nations 
And peaceful profpefts dawn in ev'1y breath. = 
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(Like fair Laadice in form and face, 

The lovelieſt Nymph of Priam's royal race) 

Her in the palace, at her loom, ſhe found ; 

The Traian war ſhe weav'd (herſelf the prize) 

And the dire triumphs of her ſatal eyes. 

To whom the Goddeſs of the painted bow ; 

e 
Greek, and valiant Trojan Knig he, I 

So dreadful late, and furious for the fight, ” 

Now reſt their ſpears, or lean upon their ſhields ; 

Ceas'd is the war, and filent all the fields. 
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the Trojan race, 


Priam's Chiefs, and moſt in 


Priam's grace) 


the firſt ; Thymetes at his 


The King 


long in council try'd; 
195 


Lampus and Clytius, 
Panthus and 


once the ſtrong ; 
of the rev'rend throng, 


And next, the wiſeſt 
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Theſe, when the Spartan Queen approach d the tow'r, 


. III. 


In ſecret own'd refiſtleſs Beauty's pow'r: 
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She 
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When Gollike Mygdon led their troops of horſe, 
And I, to join them, rais'd the Trojan force - 
Againſt the manlike Amazons we ſtood, 
And Sangar's fiream ran purple with their blood. 250 
But far inferior thoſe, in martial grace, 
And firength of numbers, to this Grecian race. 
This ſaid, once more he view'd the warrior-train : 
What's he, whoſe arms lie ſcatter'd on the plain? 
Broad is his breaſt, his ſhoulders larger ſpread, 255 
Tho great Atrides oventops his head. - 
Nor yet appear his care and conduct ſmall; - 
From rank to rank he moves, and orders all. 
The ſtately Ram thus meaſures o'er the ground, 
And, maſter of the flocks, ſurveys them round. 260 
Have fingled out, is [thaens the wife : | 
A barren iſland boaſts his glorious birth; 
His fame for wiſdom fills the ſpacious earth. 
Antenor took the word, and thus began: 265 
Myſelf, O King! have ſeen that wondrous man; 
When truſting Jede and hoſpitable laws, 
To Troy he came, to plead the Grecian cauſe; 
(Great Menelaus urg d the ſame requeſt) 
My houſe was honour'd with each royal gueſt: 250 
5 Ws: I knew 
and 


ax afterwards taken notice of for his bulk, as a 
Hero without part or — — hls, 
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I knew their perſons, and admir'd 
Both brave in arms, and both 
rect, the Spartan moſt 

Ulyſes ſeated, 


160 


i= 


their parts, 
approv'd in arts. 


engag d our view, 
greater rev'rence drew. 


harang d the lift'ni . 
Juſt was his ſenſe, and his expeeiien plain, 8. 
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Caſtar and Pallux, firſt in martial force, 
Mr brothers theſe ; the ſame our native ſhore, . 306 
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The King then aſk'd (as yet the camp he view'd) 
What chief is that, with giant ffrength endu'd, 290. 
Whoſe brawny ſhoulders, Lee 
And lofty ſtature far exceed the reſt? - 


Ajax the great (the beauteous Queen reply'd)- . 
Himſelf a hoſt: the Grecian firength and pride. 


Amidſt yon circle of his Cretan pow ra, 
Great as a God! I ſaw him once before, . 
The reſt I know, and could in order name; 

All valiant chiefs, and men of mighty fame.. * 
Yet two are wanted of. the num rous train, 
Whom long my eyes have ſought; but ſought in vain; 


One bold on ſoot, and one renown'd for horſe. 


One houſe contain'd us, as one mother bore. 
Perhaps the Chieſs, . from warlike toils at eaſe, 

For diftant, Troy refus'd to fail the ſeas ::- 

Perhaps their ſword ſome nobler quarrel draws, . 
Aſham'd to-combat in their fifter's cauf 31% 
So ſpoke the fair, nor knew her brothers doom, 
Wrapt in the cold embraces of the tomb; - 
Adorn'd with honours in their native ſhore, - 


P:rhope their feerds. This 
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Mean time the heralds, thro' the crouded town, 315 
Bring the rich wine and deſlin d victim down. 
Iden arms the golden goblets preſt. 
Ariſe, O father of the Trojan tate! 
320 


The nations call, thy joyful people wait, 
To ſeal the truce, and end the dire debate. 


Paris thy ſon, and Sparta's King advance, 

In meaſur d lifis to toſs the lance ; 

And who his rival ſhall in arms ſubdue, 

His be the dame, and his the treaſure too. 325 

And Troy poſſeſs her fertile fields in peace; 

Much fam'd for gen rous fteeds, for beauty more. 
With grief he heard, and bade their chiefs prepare 

To join his malk-white courſers to the car: 31 

He mounts the ſeat, Antenor at his fide ; 

The gentle fteeds thro” d gutes they guide : 

Next ſrom the car deſcending on the plain, 

Amid the Grecian hoſt and Trojen train 335 

Slow they proceed: The ſage Ulyſes then 

Aroſe, and with him roſe the King of Men. 

On either fide a ſacred herald ſtands, 

The wine they mix, and on each monarch's hands 

Pour the full urn ; then draws the Grecian Lord 340 

His cutlace iheath'd befide his pod f 
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From the fign'd victims crops the curling hair, 

The heralds part it, and the Princes ſhare ; 

Then loudly thus before th attentive bands | 

He calls the Gods, and ſpreads his lifted hands. 345 
O firſt and greateft pow'r! whom all obey, 

Who high on Idas holy mountain ſway, 

Eternal Jobe! and you bright orb that roll 

From eaſt to weſt, and view ſrom pole to pole! 

Thou Mother Earth! and all ye living Floods! 350 

Infernal Furies, and Tartarean Gods, 

Who rule thedead, and horrid woes prepare 

For perjur d Kings, and all who falſely ſwear! . 

Hear, and be witneſs. If, by Paris flain, - 

Great Menelaus preſs the fatal plain ; 358 

The Dame and treaſures let the Trajas keep, ; 

If by my brother's lance the Trojan bleed ; 

Be his the wealth and beauteous Dame decreed : 

Th* appointed fine let ian juſtly pay, 

And age to age record the fignal day. 
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May all their conſoris ſerve promiſcuous 


And all their race be ſeater as the duſt! 35 


Thus either hoſt their imprecations join'd, 
Which Jove refus'd, and mingled with the wind. 
The rites now finiſh'd, rev'rend Priam roſe, 
And thus expreſs'd a heart o'ercharg'd with woes. 
Ye Greeks and Trojans, let the chiefs 


Ny ks 385 
But on his car the flaughter'd victims laid; 
And drove to Troy, Antener at his fide. | 
The liſts of combat, and the ground incloſe; 


Who firſt ſhall launch his pointed ſpear in air. 
The people pray with elevated hands, 


And word s like theſe are heard thro'all the bands. 395 


Immortal Fove ! high heav'n's ſuperior lord, 
On lofty Idas holy mount ador'd ! | 
Whoe'er involv d us in this dire debate, 

Oh give that author of the war to fate 


And ſhades eternal ! let diviſion ceaſe, as 


| With eyes averied Herter haſtes to turn ; 
The lots of fight, and ſhakes the brazen urn. 
Then, Paris, thine leap'd forth; by fatal el 

n'd the firſt to whirl. the mighty lance. 


405 
| Bork 


engage, 380- 
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Boch armies ſate, the combat to ſurvey, 


Beſide each chief his azure armour lay, 

And round the lifts the gen'rous courſers neigh. 

The beauteous warrior now arrays for fight, 

In gilded arms magnific:ntly bright: 

The purple cuiſhes claſp his thighs around, 

With flow'rs adorn'd, with filver buckles bound : 

Lycaon's cors let his fair body dreſt, 

Brac'd in, and fitted to his ſofter breaft ; 

A radiant baldric, o'er his ſhoulder ty'd, 415 

Suftain'd the ſword that glitter d at his fide, 

His youthful ſace a polifh'd helm o erſpread; 

His figur'd ſhield, a ſhining orb, he takes, 

And in his hand a pointed jav'lin ſhakes. 

With equal ſpeed, and fir'd by equal charms, 
Now round the liſts th' admiring armies ſtand, 

With jav'lins fix d, the Greek and Trojan band. 

Amidft the dreadful vale, the Chiefs advance, 425 

All pale with rage, and ſhake the threat'ning lance. 

The Trojan firſt bis ſhining jav'lin threw ; 

Full on Atrides ringing ſhield it flew, 

Nor pierc'd the brazen orb, but with a bound 

Leap'd from the blunted on the ground. 430 

Atrides then his maſſy prepares, 

In act to throw, but firſt prefers his pray'rs. 

| Give me, great ove! to puniſh lawleſs luſt, 
And lay the Trejan gaſping in the duſt ; 
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When crimes provoke us, heav'n ſucceſs denies; 
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Deſtroy th aggreſſor, aid my righttous 
Avenge the breach of hoſpitable laws! "_— "8 


Let this example future times reclaim, 
And guard from wrong fair friendſhip's holy name. 


But fierce Atrides wav'd his ſword, and firuck 445 
Full on his caſque; the crefted helmet ſhook ; 


The brittle fleel, unfaithful to his hand, 


The dart falls harmleſs, and the faulchion flies. 
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Furious he ſaid, and tow rd the Grecian crew 455 
(Seiz'd by the creſt) tliꝰ unhappy warrior drew : 
Struggling he follow'd, while th* thong, 
That ty d his helmet, dragg'd the chief 

Then had his ruin crown'd Atrides” joy 

But Vana trembled for the Prince of Troy : 460 
Unſeen ſhe came, and burſt the golden band; 

And left an empty helmet in his hand. 

The caſque, enrag'd amidſt the Greeks he threw; 
The Greeks with ſmiles the poliſh'd trophy view. 


Then, as once more he lif x the deadly dart, 465. 


In thirſt of vengeance, at his rival's heart, 

- The Queen of Love ber favour'd champion ſhrouds. 
(For Gods can al things) in a veil of clouds. ; 
Rais'd from the field, the panting youth ſhe led, 
And gently 
With pleafing ſweets his fainting ſenſe renews, 
And all the dome perfumes with heav'nly dews, 
Mean time the brighteſt of. the female kind, 
The matchlefs Helen, o'er the walls reclin d: 
To her, beſet wuh Trojan beauties, came 
In borrow'd form, the * laughter-loving dame. 
(She ſeemed an ancient Maid, well-fkill'd to cull - 


laid him on the bridal bed,. 470. 
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Haſte, happy nymph ! for thee thy Paris calls, 
Safe from the fight, in yonder loſty walls, | 
Fair as a God! with odours round him ſpread 
He lies, and waits thee on the well-known bed: 

Not like a warrior parted from the ſoe, 485 
But ſome gay dancer in the public ſhow. | 

She ſpoke, and Helen's ſecret ſoul was mov d; 

She ſcorn'd the champion, but the man ſhe lov'd. 
Fair Venn neck, her eyes that ſparkled fire, 

And breaſt, reveal'd the Queen of ſoſi defire. 
Struck with her preſence, ſtraĩt the lively red 


Forſook her cheek; and, trembling, thus ſhe ſaid. 
Then is it ſtill thy pleaſure to deceive? 

And woman's frailty always to believe? 

Say, to new nations muſt I croſs the main, 

Or carry wars to ſome ſoſt In plain? 
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For whom muſt Helen break her ſecond vow? 
What other Faris is thy darling now? 
Left to Atridet, (victor in the ſtriſe) | 
An odious conqueſt and a captive wife, 500 
Hence let me ſail: And if thy Paris bear | 
My abſence ill, let Nenus eaſe his care. 

A hand-maid goddeſs at his fide to wait, 

Renounee the glories of thy heav'nly ſtate, 


Be fix'd for ever to the Trojan ſhore, 505 
His ſpouſe, or flave: and mount the ſkies no more. 
For me; to lawlefs love no longer led, 

I ſcorn the coward, and deteſt his bed; 

Elſe ſhould I merit everiafiing ſhame, 


And keen reproach from ev'ry Phrygian dame: 510 

II fuits it now the joys of love to know, 

Too deep my anguiſh, and too wild my woe. 
Then thus incens'd, the Paphian Queen replies: 

Obey the pow'r from whom thy glories riſe: 

Shou'd Vun leave thee, ev'ry charm muſt fly, 515 
Fade from thy cheek, and languiſk in thy eye. 


no to this diſpoſition in them, and 
ly endeavoured to give his miſtreſs that opinion 
appears from her reproach to him afterwards. 


him; as 
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moſt dreadful of all threats, loſs of beauty 


ho had been to the perſonal ap- 
putation. Helen, w b proof | 
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Ceaſe to provoke me, left I make thee more 

The world's averſion, than their love before; 
Now the bright prize for which mankind engage, 


Then, the ſad victim of the publick rage. 520 


At this the faireſt of her ſex obey'd, 
And veil'd her bluſhes in a filken ſhade; 
Unſeen, and filent, from the train ſhe moves, 
Led by the Goddeſs of the Smiles and Loves. 
Arriv'd, and entered at the Palace-gate, 5325 
Then all difperfing, various taſks attend; 


| The Queen and Goddeſs to the Prince aſcend. 


Full in her Pari, fight, the Queen of Love 
Had plac'd the beauteous progeny of Fore ; 330 
Where, as he viewed her charms, ſhe turn d away 
Her glowing eyes, and thus began to ſay. 

Is this the Chief, who loſt to ſenſe of ſhame 
Late fled the field, and yet ſurvives his fame? 
O badſt thou dy'd beneath the righteous ſword 535 
Of that brave man whom once I call'd my Load! 


of the Goddeſs, and durſt even her with 
juſt before, yields to this, and all the dic- 


ber 


love, are 
ae in conſciouſneſs of 
own weakneſs, as ehending that the beauty of Parir 
ight cauſe her to relent. Her burſting out into 
— hes while DM 
iure of frailty : Lens (as Madam Darier obſerves 

not leave her, and fondneſe will immediately ſucceed to theſe 
reproaches. 
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Then ſpeaking thus, the King of Kings aroſe; 
Ye Trojans, Dardans, all our gen'rous foes ! 
Hear and atteſt ! from heav's with conqueſt crowd, 
Our brother's arms the juſt ſucceſs have found; 570 
Be therefore now the Spartan wealth reſtor d, 
Let Argive Helen own her lawful Lord; 


Th' appointed fine let 7/jor juſtly pay, 
And age to age record the fignal day. 


He ceas d; his army's loud a applauſes riſe, 575 
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n ſay, ye Pow'rs! what fignal iſſue waits 
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Tho ſecret anger ſwell'd Minerva s breaſt, 
The prudent Goddeſs yet her wrath ſuppreſt; 
But Jane, impotent of paſſion, broke 

Her ſullen filence, and with fury ſpoke. 
Shall then, O tyrant of th" etherial reign: 33 
My ſchemes, my labours, and my hopes be vain ? 
Have I, for this, ſhook Man with alarms, 
Aﬀembled nations, ſet two worlds in arms? pie 
To ſpread the war, I flew from ſhore-to ſhore ; 
Th“ immortal courſers ſcarce the labour bore, 
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For know, of all the num'rous towns that rife 65 
Beneath the rolling fun and ſtarry flies, 

Which Gods have rais'd, or earth-born men enjoy ; 
rr 

No mortals merit more diſtinguiſh'd grace - 
Than godlike Priam, — — 70 
Still to our name their hecatombs expire. 
And altars blaze with unextinguiſh'd fire. 
A this the Goddeſs roll'd her radiant ces, 
Then on the Thund'rer fixed them, and replies. 
Three towns are June s on the Grecian plains, 75 
More dear than all th' extended earth contains, 
Afycene, and the Spartan wall; 
9 nor I forbid their fall: 

' "Tis not in me the to remove; 6. 
The crime's ſufficient that they ſhare my love. 80 

| Of pow'r ſuperior why ſhould I complain ? 

| Reſent I may, but muſt reſent in vain. 
Yet ſome diſtinftion Jus might require 
Sprung with thyſelf from one celeſtial Sire, 
_ A Goddeſs born to ſhare the realms above, 8 
And ftiF'd the conſort of the thund'ring ove ; 
Nor thou a wiſe and ſiſter's right deny? 

Let both conſent, and both by uns comply ; 

80 ſhall the Gods our joint decrees obey, 
And heav'n ſhall act as we direct the way. 90 
See ready Palles waits thy high commands. 
To miſe is arms the Greet and Phrygien bands, | | 
Their fudden friendſhip by her arts may ceaſe, 
66 he 
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oh, height. 


At the red comet, from Safuraus 


To fright 
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Fir d with the charge, ſhe headlong 
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the nations with a dire portent, 


to armies on the plain, 
ſailors on the wintry main) 
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2 Amidft his triumgh to the ur hee 
Thy coungsy's foe, the Grecies glory Lan? ., . 
Then ſeize ch occaſion, dare the mighty dl. 
: | Aim at his breaſt, and may that aims ſucceed! 130 
Bus firſt, to pet the fhafi, addres thy www — 
6 } To Lycian Phebuc with the fer how. . 


And ſwear the fizſilings of thy flock 80 pay . , 
Op Zalia's altars 40 the God of day. 
| He heard, and madly at the motions pleas'd, 138 
20 - His poliſh d bow with haſty raſhoek fein'd. | 


uss —— horn, and dreh d with ahl uad. 


ee 
The workman join'd, and fbap d the bended | 
And ban gold exch taper ping aaans, + 
© This, by the Greeks unſeen, the warrior bends, 
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With horror ſeiz'd, the King of Men deſcry'd 
The ſhaft infix'd, and ſaw the guſhing tide ; 
Nor leſs the Spartan fear'd, before he found 


The ſhining bard appear above the wound. © 
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Then, with a figh that heav'd his manly breaſt, 
The royal brother thus his grief expreſt, 


— * 0 


And graſp d his hand; while all the Greek; around 
With anſwering fighs return'd the plaintive ſound. 


185 


Oh dear as life ! did I for this agree 


The, ſolemn truce, a fatal truce to thee ! 
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Wert thou expos d to all the hoſtile train, 

To fight for Greece, and conquer, to be flain ? 
The race of Trgans in thy ruin join, 190 
And faith is ſcorn'd by all the perjur'd line. - 

Not thus our vows, confirm'd with wine and gore, 
Thoſe hands we plighted, and thoſe oaths we ſwore, 
Shall all be vaia : When heav'n's revenge is flow, 
eve but prepares to ſtrike the fiercer blow. 195 
The day ſhall come, that great avenging day, 
Which Troy's proud glories in the duſt ſhall lay, 
When Priam's pow'rs and Priam's ſelf ſhall fall, 


B. IV. 


I ſee the God, already from the pole 3 


Bare his red arm, and bid the thunder roll; 
I ſee th' Eternal all his ſury ſhed, 
And ſhake his git o er their guilty head. 
Such mighty woes on perjur'd Princes wait; 
But thou, alas! deſerv'& a happier fate. 
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196 HOMER's IL1AD- Be IV. 
Pierc'd with a winged ſhaft (the deed of Trey) 

The Grecjoz's ſorrow and the Dardor's joy... 
With haſty zeal the ſwiſt Talthybizr flies, 


Thro' the thick files be darts his ſearching ert, 235 


And finds Machoin, where ſublime he ftands 
Ia arms encircled with his native bands... © 
Then thus: Macha, to the King repair, 
His wounded brother claims thy timely care; 


A grief to us, a triumph to the foe, - | 
The heavy tidings griev'd the godlikze man ; 11208 
Swift to his fuccour thre? the ranks he ra: 
The daunileſs King yet ſtanding fine he found. 


And all the chiefs in deep coacern avound- 245 


| Where to the ſleely point the reed was join d. 
The ſhak he drew, bus left the heed behind. 
Stzait the broad ban, wih yay brei grace d,. 
He loos'd ; the conſlet from his. breaft unbrac'd ; 
Then fuck'd the blood; and ſor reign balm infus'd, 
Viiih Cliben gave, cad 
| "While round the Prince the Greeks employ their care, 

The Trejens ruſh tumultuous to the war ; 


Niere d by ſome Lycien or Darddaian bow. 240 


us'd. 251 
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| But left Eurymedes the reins to guide; 


5. 


The fiery courſers ſnorted at has. fide. 


On foot thro all the martial ranks he moves, 


And theſe encourages, and thoſe reprovcs. 
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Brave wen ! he cries (10 ſuch who boldly dare 
Urge their ſwift ſteeds to face the coming war) 
Your ancient valeur on the foes approve © © 
r is with Greece, and let us truſt in Fore. 
"Tis not for us, but guilty Troy, to dread, 256 
Whoſe crimes fit heavy on her perjur'® bed; 
Her ſons and matrons Greece ſhall lead'in chains, 
And her dead warriors firow the mournful plains. 
- Thus with new ardour he the brave inſpires; 
Or thus the fearful with reproaches fr.. 273 
Shame to your country, ſcandal of your kind! 

Born to the fate ye well deſerve to find! 

Why und ye gazing round the dreadful plain, 
Prepar'd for flight, but doom'd to fiy in n? 
Confus'd and panting, thits, the hunted deer 280 
Falls as be flies, a vietumto his fear. © © 
SuP. muſt ye wait the foes, and ill retire, 


Tm you' tall veſſels blaze. with Ties fire? 
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And bold Merian excite the rear. 


Jo thee the foremoſt honours are decreed, 
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or truſt ye, Jove a valiant foe ſhall hace, 

To fave a trembling, heartleſs, daftard race? 255 
This ſaid, be talk d with ample firides along, 

To Crete's brave monarch and his maryal throng ; 

High at their head he ſaw the chief appear, 


At this the King his gen'rous joy expreſt, 
And claſp 'd the wan Ir to his armed breaſt. 
— — what thanks we owe 


To werd ke tine? whar praie hall we beflow'? | 


* 


Hirſt in the fight, and es ry graceful deed. * 
Fer hin dug — 
dw — —— 9 
Be fiall chyſelf; . 300 
Maintain thy hopours, and enlarge thy fame. | 
To whom the Cretan thus his ſpeech addreft , 
Secure of . O King! exhort the reſt : 
Ni d to thy fide, in ev'ry toil I ſhare, 


*% 


200 HOMER'S ILIAD. 8. Tv. 

But let the ſignal be this moment giv n, 

To mix in fight is all I aſk of heav'n. 
Charm'd with this heat, the King his courſe purſues, 

And next the troops of either Ajax views: 311 

In one firm orb the bands were rang d around, 

A cloud of heroes blacken d all the ground. 


Thus from the lofty promontory's brow 


A ſwain ſurveys the gath'ring fiorm below ; 3's 


Slow from the main the heavy vapours riſe, 
Spread in dim fireams, and ſail along the ficies, 
Tin black as night the ſwelling tempeſt 2 
The cloud condenſing as the Weſt wind blos: 
He dreads th' impending ftorm, and drives his flock 
To the cloſe covert of an arching rock. 321 

Such, and ſo thick, th' embattel d ſquadrons ſtood, 
With ſpears erect, a moving iron wood ; 

A ſhady light was ſhot from glimm'ring ſhields, 
And their brown arms obſcur'd the duſky fields. 325 
O heroes ! worthy fuck a daundleſs rain, 

Whoſe godlike virtue we but urge in.vain, 
(Exclaim'd the King) who raiſe your eager bands 
Wich great examples more than loud commands. 
Ah would the gods but breathe in all the reft 330 
Such ſouls as burn in your exalted breaft ! | 

- Soen ſhould our arms with juſt ſucceſs be crown d, 
And Troy's proud walls lie ſmoaking on the ground. 


Than to the next the Gen ral bends his courſe; = 
(Hs heart exults, and glories in his force) 335 
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Nar ſeek unpractis d to direct the car, 

Content with jav'lins to provoke the war. 355 

Thus rul'd their ardour, and preferv'd their force, 

By laws like theſe immortal conqueſts made, 

proud tyrants low in aſhes laid. 
So ſpoke the maſter of the martial art, 360 

And touch'd with tranſport great Atrides heart. 

Oh ! had'ſt thou ſtrength to match thy brave deſires, 

And nerves to ſecond what thy foul inſpires ! 

But waſting years that wither human race, 


of honour. To this Pa«darer anſwers, that it is more prop 


their. accuſtoraed maſter, ſhould be 
them into 
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Well might I wiſh, could mortal wiſh renew 370 
That ſtrength which once in boiling youth I knew; 
Such as I was, when Ereuthalion flain 
Beneath this arm fell proſtrate on the plain. 
But heav'n ius gifts not all at once beſtows, 
Theſe years with wiſdom crowns, with actiun thoſe : 
The field of combat fits the young and bold, 376 
The folemn council beſt becomes the old: 
To you the glorious conflict I refign, 
Let ſage advice, the palm of age, be mine. 

He faid. With joy the monarch march'd before, 
And found Meneftheus on the dufiy ſhore, 381 
With whom the firm Athenian Phalanx ſtands; 


King, who ſaw their ſquadrons yet unmov'd, 
With hafty ardour thus their chiefs reprov'd. 


Can Peterusr' fon forget a warrior's part, 390 
And fears Ulyſes, fkill'd in ev'ry art? 
To mix in combat which, yourſehres neglect ? 


From 


384. ge free oy] This is a reaſon the 
aud M-neft bens were not yet in motion. ? 
may be ad.led with reſpeQ to t former, that. it did 
| with the wiſdom of Cue to fall on with his 
3 Tho courage be no incun- 
part of his character, yet it is always joined with 
Thus we fee him foon after in the very heat 
is jw was juſt flain before his eyes, fir! 
about him, before he would throw his 
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3 From you duns hop'd among the firſt to dare 
The ſhock of armies, and commence the war. 395 

For this your names are call'd, before the reſt, 

* To ſhare the pleaſures of the genial ſeaſt: 

And can you, chiefs ! without a bluſh ſurvey 
5 Whole troops before you lab'ring in the fray ? 
5 Say, is it thus thoſe honours you requite ? 400 
The firſt in banquets, but the laſt in fight. 
Ulyſſes heard: 'The hero's warmth o erſpread 


His cheek with bluſhes ; and ſevere, he faid : 


: | Take back ch unjuſt reproach |! Behold we ftand, 
81 


Sheath'd in bright arms, and but expect command. 405 
If glorious deeds afford thy ſoul delight, 
Bebold me plunging in the thickeſt fight. 
Then give thy warrior-chief a warrior's due, 
Who dares to act whate'er thou dar ſt to view. ; 
Struck with his gen'rous wrath, the King replies; 
Oh great in action, and in council wiſe ! 411 
With ours, thy care and ardour are the ſame, 
Nor need I to command, nor ought to blame. 
P wn Sage as thou art, and learn d in human kind, 
Forgive the tranſport of a martial mind. 475 
Haſte to the fight, ſecure of juſt amends; 
The Gods that make, ſhall keep the worthy, friends. 
He ſaid, and paſs'd where great Tydides lay, 
His fteeds and charios wedg d in firm array: | 
(The warlike Sthenelns attends his fide) 420 
To whom with ftern reproach the monarch cry'd ; 
Oh fon of Tyan: / (he, whoſe firength could tame 
The bounding ſteed, in arms a mighty name) 
Can'ſ thou, remote, the mingling hoſts deſcry, 
— and a careleſs eye? 425 
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206 HOMER'S TLIAD. B. IV. 


Not thus thy fire the fierce encounter ſear'd ; 
Still firſt in front the matchleſs Prince appear d: 
What glorious toils, what wonders they recite, 
Who view'd him lab'ring thro' the ranks of fight ! 
I ſaw him once, when gath'ring martial pow'rs 430 
A peaceſul gueſt, he ſought Mycene's tow rs; 
Armies he aſk d, and armies had been giv'n, 

Not we deny d, but Je forbad from heav's ; 
Forewarn'd the horrors of the Theban war. 435 
Next, ſent by Greece from where Afopus flows, 

A fearleſs envoy, he approach d the foes ; 

Thete;” hoflile walls, unguarded and alone, 
Dauntleſs he enters, and demands the throne. 
The tyrant feafſting with his chiefs he found, 440 
And dar'd to combat all thoſe chiefs arourd ; 
Dar'd and ſubdu'd, before their haughty Lord ; 

For Pallas ſtrung his arm, and edg'd hisTword. 
Stung with the ſhame, within the winding way, 

To bar his paſſage fiſiy warriors lay; 445 
| Two heroes led the ſecret ſquadron on, 

Meon the fierce, and hardy Lycophon ; 

Thoſe fifty flaughter'd in the gloomy vale, 

He ſpar'd but one to bear the dreadful tale. 
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No words the God-like Diomed return d. 
But heard reſpectſul, and in ſecret burn'd : 

Not ſo fierce Capaneus* undaunted ſon, | 
Stern as his fire, the boaſter thus begun. 455 
What needs, O monarch, this invidious praiſe, 

Ourſelves to leſſen, while our fires you raiſe ? 
Dare to be juſt, Atrides ! and confe's, 

Our valour equal, tho our fury leſs. 

Wich fewer troops we ftorm'd the Thehax wall, 460 
And happier, ſaw the ſev'afold city fall. 
Ia impious acts the guilty fathers dy'd; 

The ſons ſubdu'd, for heav'n was on their fide... 
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The billows float in order to the ſhore, 480 
3 / The wave behind rolls on the wave before ; | 

Till, with the growing ſtorm, the deeps ariſe, 

Foam o'er the rocks, and thunder to the ſkies. 

So to the fight the thick Battalions 

Shields urg'don ſhields, and men drive men along. 485 


5 A gen ral ſhout that all the region rends. 
As when the fleecy flocks unnumber'd ſtand 
In wealthy folds, and wait the milker's hand, 
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Such clamours roſe from 
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While ſcarce the ſkies her horrid head can bound, 
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She ftalks on earth, and ſhakes the world around; 505 
The nations bleed, where-e'er her ſleps ſhe turns, 
The groan ftill deepens, and the combat burns. 
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Hoſt againſt hoſt with ſhadowy ſquadrons drew, 310 
The ſounding darts in iron tempeſts flew, 

Victors and vanquith'd join promiſcuous cries, 

And ſhrilling ſhouts and dying groans ariſe ; 

With fireaming blood the ſlipp'ry fields are dy d. 
And flaughter'd heroes ſwell the dreadful tide. $15 
As torrents roll, iacreas'd by numerous rills, | 
With rage impetuous down their echoing hills ; 
Ruſh to the vales, and pour d along the plain, 

Roar thro' a thouſand channels to the main ; 

The diftant ſhepherd trembling hears the ſound: 320 
So mix both boſts, and ſo their cries rebound. 

The bold Antilachus the flaughter led, 
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At great Eciepolus the lance arrives, | 
Nu d his high creſt, and thro” his helmet drives; 525 
Warm'd in the brain the brazen weapon lies, 

Ard ſhades eternal ſettle o'er his eycs. 

So ſinks a tow'r, that long aſſaulis had ſtood 

Of force and fire ; its wal's beſmear'd with blood. 
Him, the bold * Leader of th* Abantian throng 536 
Seiz d to deſpoil, and dragg d the corpſe along: 

Bu: while he ſtrove to tug ih” inſerted dart, 
Agenor s jav lin reach d the hero's heart. 

Admits the lance: He falls, and ſpurns the field; 5 35 
The nerves unbrac'd ſupport his limbs no more ; 
The ſoul comes floating in a tide of gore. 

Trojans and Greeks now gather round the flain ; 


The war renews, the warriors bleed again; 


As Oer their prey rapacious wolves engage, 540 
Man dies on man, and all is blood and rage. * 


old hero having was capable of 
at his years, in dif] in the beſt order (as we 
have ſcen hefore) had taken care to ſet his ſon at the head of 
them, to give him the glory of beginaing the battle. 
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In blooming youth fair Simo;/44 fe!l, 

Sent by great Mur to the fhades of hell: 

Fair Susa, whom his mother .bore 

Amid the flocks on filver Simi ſhore : 545 
The Nymph deſcending from the hills of Ze, 

To ſeek her parents on his flow'ry fide, 

Brought .for.h the babe, their common care and joy, 
And thence from Sine nam d the lovely boy. 
Short was his date! by dreadful Ajax flain 550 
He falls, and renders all their cares in vain ! 

So falls a poplar, that in watry ground. 

Rais d high the head, wich flately branches crown d. 
(Fell d 
recent Ks name Bm — — 
was born. It was the cuſtom of the caſtern 
names to their children derived from the 
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n. IV. HOMER'S IIIA. 215 
(Fell'd by ſome artiſt with his ſhining ſteel, 

To ſhape the circle of the bending wheel) 355 
Cut down it lies, tall, ſmooth, and largely ſpread, 
With all its beauteous honours on its head ; 

There left a ſubje& to the wind and rain, 
And ſcorch'd by ſuns, it withers on the plain. 
Thus pierc'd by Ajax, Simoiftus lies 
Stretch'd on the ſhore, and thus neglected dies. 
At Aar, Antipbus his jav'lin threw ; 

The pointed lance with erring fury flew, 

And Lenucus, lov'd by wiſe Ufer, flew. 

And finks a breathleſs carcaſs on the plain. 
This ſaw Ulyſſes, and with grief enrag d 
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| Strode where the foremoſt of the foes engag d; 


Arm'd with his ſpear, he meditates the wound, 
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Pond'rous he falls ; his clanging arms reſound ; 


Seis d with affright the boldeſt foes appear; 
En godlike Haber ſeems himſelf to ſear ; 
Slow he gave way, the reft tumultuous fled ; 
But Phebus vow from [lion's tow'ring height 585 
Shines forth reveal'd, and animates the fight. 
Trojans, be bold, and force with force oppoſe ; 
Your foaming ſteeds urge headlong on the foes ! 


The great, the fierce Achilles fights no more. 
Apollo thus from [hon's loſty tow'rs, 

Array'd in terrors, rouz'd the Trojan powrs : 

Whi e War's fierce Goddeſs fires tae Grecian foe, 595 
And ſhouts and thunders in the fields below. 
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The foe ruſh'd furious as he pants for breath, 


' And the warm life came i 


- Deep in his breaſt above the pap it went, 
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A bee ken rock the force of Piu threw, 5 
(Who from cold Runs led the Thracian crew) boo 

Full on his ankle dropt the pond'rous ſtone, 

Burſt the ſtrong nerves, and craſh'd the ſolid bone: 8 
Supine he tumbles on the crimſon d ſands, 
Before his helpleſs friends, and native bands, 
And ſpreads for aids his unavailing hands. 


And thro' his navel drove the pointed death : 

His guſhing entrails ſmoak'd upon the ground, 
from the wound. 
His lance bold Theas at the conqu'ror ſent, 610 


Amid the lungs was fix d the winged wood, 

And quiv'ring in his heaving boſom ſtood: 

Till from the dying chief, approaching near, 

Th' Ztolian warrior tugg d his weighty ſpear : 615 
Then ſudden wav d his flaming faulchion round, 
And gaſh'd his belly with a ghaſtly wound. 

To ſpoil his arms the victor ſtrove in vaia ; 

The Thracian bands againſt the victor preſt; 620 
A grove of lances glitter d at his breaſt. 

Stern Thoas, glaring with reveugeful eyes, 


In ſullen fury flowly quis the prize. 


Thus fell two Heroes; one the pride of Thrace, 
And one the Leader of th* Epeiun race; 625 
Death 's ſable thade at once o'ercaft their eyes, 

In duſt the vanquiſh d, and the victor lies. 


With copious ſlaughter all the fields are red, 
And heap'd wuth growing mountains of the dead. 


Had 
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By Pallas guarded thro' the dreadful Geld, 631 
Might darts be bid to turn their points away, 

And ſwords around him innocently play, 

The war's whole art with wonder had he ſeen, 

Aud counted Heroes where he counted Men. 635 
So. fought each hoſt, with thirk of glory fir d. 
And crouds on crouds triumphanily expir d-. 


